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A Librarian’s Calendar 


» November 25th.—London and Home Counties Branch, 2.30 p.m. 
Visit to Ercol Furniture Ltd. factory, High Wycombe. 
6.30 p.m. Beaconsfield Branch. L. J. Mayes on “The com- 
pilation of the history of a local industry (furniture)’’. 

November 25th-27th.—L.A. Committees and Council, 
November 26th.—German Institute, 51 Princes Gate, S.W.7, 
6 p.m. Professor Roy Pascal on “The recent English and 
German novel’. 
November 26th.—A.A.L. (G.L.D.), House of Commons, 7 p.m. 
J. McCall on “Roberts Committee basal 
ber 2nd.—A.A.L. (Sussex Division 


Decem ision), Eastbourne, Winter 
Garden, Lecture Hall. 6,15 p.m. Jack Dove, on “The 
Swedish Library Scene” illustrated with lantern slides. 


December 4th.-—N. Ireland Branch meeting, Belfast. 
December 8th.—N.W. Polytechnic Dept. of Li 
3 p.m. L. R. McColvin on * "The public library and the 
community” 
ber 16th.—Refk , Special and Information Section 
(S.E. Group), London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 6 p.m. Board 
Room. Visit to Library and talk by the Librarian. (Those 
wishing to attend please notify Mrs. Stokes, Univ. of London 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. Tel. Mus. 1500.) 





1960 

January 6th.—Reference, Special and Information Section (S.E. 
Group), 6.30 p.m. Sherry party at the Nature Conservancy, 
19 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Tickets, 6s. from Mrs. Stokes, 
Univ. of London Institute of Education. (Available after 
ist December. Please enclose stamped addressed envelope 
when writing.) 
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* * * 
Now Ready 
GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Edited by A. J. Walford 


THE GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL provides an annotated list of the 
leading reference books and bibliographies, with emphasis on current 
publications, and particularly on material published in Britain. It is 
intended for librarians, in the building up and revision of reference 
library stock; for use in general and special library enquiry work; and 
as an aid to the student who is taking the Library Association exam- 
inations, e.g., Registration B(v), Assistance to Readers, and Final, Part I, 
Bibliography and Book selection. 

The Guipe has main entries for about 3,000 items, each item being 
annotated, with few exceptions. The annotations often carry references 
to other material. Technology and technical language dictionaries 
have been given more prominence than is usual in guides of this kind. 


Cr. 4to. 544 pp. £4 (£3 to L.A. members), post Is. 
* * * 
Ready Shortly 


PROCEEDINGS, PAPERS AND SUMMARIES 
OF DISCUSSIONS AT THE TORQUAY 
CONFERENCE 


22nd—25th September, 1959 


The complete report of the Torquay Conference, containing the full 
text of all papers given, including Presidential Address, Sir Sydney 
Roberts on the Roberts Report, and the Annual Lecture by 
Dr. W. F. Oakeshott. 


Cr. 4to. 83 pp. 4s., post 6d. (reduction for quantities) 
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Presidential Address 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Bart Attiez, K.G., P.C., O.M., C,H. 


OU have the admirable practice of alternat- 

ing in the Presidency the highly-skilled and 
the unskilled. I am one of the unskilled labourers, 
but I am not entirely unacquainted with librarian- 
ship. I was a small librarian at one time myself; 
in my last year at school the housemaster used 
to call upon me to take Library once a week. It 
saved him a lot of trouble and my only qualifi- 
cation was that by that time I had read every 
book in the house library and was quite 
capable of advising. 

However, I had no skilled technique at all. I 
had to wait for a closer acquaintance with 
librarianship, till the time, just forty years ago, 
when I became Mayor of Stepney and ex-officio 
member of the Library Committee. As Professor 
Irwin has told you, we entered on a good period 
of expansion—we did not worry much about the 
rates, there were so many other things to send 
them up besides the library—but we put it up 
from a penny rate to a sixpenny rate and we had a 
very good time. I am glad to see here among 
your delegates the Chairman of the Stepney 
Libraries Committee who, all those years ago, 
was a member of that committee with me. 

It illustrates the devotion of members of 
council to this fascinating work. I recall those 
days when we used to meet together and consider 
the books and sometimes had to repress some of 
our members who wanted to get books which 
were really not very suitable for the mass of the 
people in the Borough of Stepney. I don’t know 
whether that is a besetting sin of members of 
library committees, of wanting to import some 
book which probably interests nobody but them- 
selves. But my next experience on a library com- 
mittee was as a member of the House of 
Commons Library Committee. We had a dear 
old, very very learned don as our Chairman. 


* Transcription of tape recording of address delivered 
on Tuesday, 23rd September, 1959, in the Pavilion, 
Torquay. 


And his chief interest in life at that time was 
numismatics; and he would come down to the 
Library Committee and say: “‘Well, there’s a 
book here I think we might have. It concerns 
the early coinage of Babylon. It’s only fifty 
guineas and very well illustrated.” And we 
used to have to say, “Well, I’m afraid that really 
isn’t quite a thing that would be especially useful 
for members of the House of Commons.” 

I have now passed on to another place and 
I am also a member of the Library Committee 
there. I don’t know whether any librarian 
has written an interesting study of members of 
library committees and their varied efforts; or 
whether any member of a library committee has 
ever written about a librarian. But, of course, 
everybody writes their reminiscences now—even 
Mr. Morrison, or I should say the Noble Lord, 
title as yet unknown; but none of those experi- 
ences really qualifies me to talk on the technique 
of librarianship—all those subjects you are going 
to debate, all those subjects in the Roberts 
Committee Report, and all those interesting 
technicalities we saw in your exhibition yester- 
day. But in a small way I can appreciate some of 
your problems. I have a small library of my own, 
with two or three thousand books. And like 
you, the accession of books always out-paces 
the shelvage. There is the question of what to 
scrap—a very difficult one. Should one scrap an 
old, rather shabby friend; send him to a back 
room, instead of his place of honour in the 








I have no list of my books and if any of them are 
moved, I am completely lost. I had a terrible time 
when I moved from 10 Downing Street to our 
present cottage; all the books were on the floor. 
People would pick them up and put them in most 
unsuitable conjunctures. I remember The Life of 
Christ and the Life of Stalin next door to each 
other! All those things had to be corrected and I 
am always hoping that some time I shall have 
the opportunity of re-arranging the whole lot. 
But I am pretty sure that will never happen. 

And as for scrapping—well, I can’t scrap some 
of these old friends. They have been with me for 
years and years. 

I have only come before you today as a reader, 
an inveterate reader. From my earliest days I was 
a great reader. They tell me that before I could 
read, I used to sit with a book in front of me and 
apparently read it, although I knew it by heart. 
Now whether that was a kind of precocious 
anticipation of the particular fault of politicians, 
inclined to pretend that they know more than 
they do, I don’t know. But I was a constant 
reader. Fortunately our house was very well 
supplied with books and I was generally found 
browsing—any old book. I wonder if we realize 
how often our views are formed by the books we 
picked up when we were young? One’s view of 
history very largely came from old Illustrated 
London News or Punchs. And there I would be, 
on a sofa with a book, “wasting my time’’. The 
good Victorian housewife always thought that 
sitting there with a book was a sheer waste of 
time; ought to have been doing something. 

But I think, on the whole, that kind of browsing 
was quite useful. One picked up a book; one 
didn’t understand much of it. One got something 
out of it. And, I suppose, on the whole it was quite 
a useful preparation for a political career, becayse 
a politician is a man who knows something about 
a great many things but seldom knows much 
about any one thing. I am talking of the ordinary, 
rank and file—there are, of course, in Parliament 
the specialists. The specialist is a man who knows 
all about some subject. The trouble with him is 
that his subject occurs just about once in the 
whole year and then the House is practically 
empty, because he is known to be a bore. But 
the ordinary politician wants to have a smattering 
of many things. 

Now I am ina difficulty in addressing you today 
because you have many distinguished people and 
they can talk about their own subjects. One may 
be a university don; another may be an archaeo- 
logist. But the one thing a politician is not 
allowed to talk about is the only thing he knows, 
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and that is politics; particularly at this particular 
time of the year. I have known awful examples of 
people who would talk politics when they ought 
not to. I remember an Old Boys’ gathering once 
in which a distinguished man talked to us for 
twenty minutes on the problem of Ulster. Well, he 
knew a lot about it, but he was a bore. Well, I 
won't say that anything I have said won’t be 
boring, but at least I must keep off politics. 

I have had a pretty full and varied life and 
reading is a preparation for life. In a pathetic 
phrase of Sir William, now Lord, Beveridge, I 
have always been a man of discontinuous employ- 
ment. It is a very nice way of putting it, rather 
bad at sticking to a job—a barrister, a lecturer, a 
propagandist, a soldier, a politician, and even 
a university lecturer. And I have found that 
the varieties of reading and extensive read- 
ing in my youth are always coming in useful. 
Odd bits of knowledge suddenly crop up. You 
think you have forgotten all about it and you 
find quite often you are able to make a useful 
contribution to a discussion. 

That is the effect of voluminous reading. But, 
of course, one cannot keep pace with the mass 
of stuff to be read now. You will find when you 
reach my age that it is an enormous satisfaction 
to be able to say unblushingly that you are 
completely ignorant of very many subjects. Ah, 
but that may apply to ordinary people, of course; 
librarians have to know something about every- 
thing. I often wonder how you manage to do it. 
But I can unblushingly say there are whole 
sides of knowledge about which I know nothing 
and never shall know anything whatever. 

When I came down to East London, many years 
ago now, I found there, in dealing with those 
problems, that my work was continually illumin- 
ated by what I had read. I often think it is 


does not relate it to the past. But I recall so well 
in my early days in Stepney being illuminated by 
the writings of Ruskin and William Morris 


particularly. 

So, as one goes through life, everything is 
illuminated by what one has read. I am a consider- 
able traveller these days but I am awfully ignorant 
of so many things. Now a man like Lord Alan- 
brooke would know every bird he saw; they are 
just birds to me for the most part. Walking with 


everything. 
colleagues from the coalmines, I find they know 
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all about geology. I am completely ignorant of 
those matters. But I know literature and I know 
history. When I travel in Italy, my mind is full 
of the stories of the Renaissance or the Ris- 
orgimento. When I travel even to the United 
States of America, I have read a good deal of 
American history. And all one’s work is illumin- 
ated by what one has read. 

Not only from the classics. You will pick up 
quite a lot of odd knowledge from your detective 
novel—if he is a really first-class detective novelist 
like Freeman Wills Croft. You will find that some 
of the techniques he develops come in quite 
useful—in discussion. 

Then, too, I think it is good to have one’s mind 
stored with a great deal of literature. I was blessed 
with a fairly good memory and I know reams and 
reams of poetry and even quite a lot of prose— 
probably inaccurately, but that is quite correct for 
a politician. I am never alone, even if I have no 
books. I can call upon abundant stores from 
memory. I recall how, in World War I, I used to 
spend the long nights keeping awake in Gallipoli 
or France and I would set myself the task of 
repeating to myself a hundred lines from so many 
poets or so many writers—a wonderful solace. 
Then, in a war like that, things would occur to 
one—Gallipoli was not just a dusty and barren 
hillside; it was full of the memories of the classics 
and of our British poets influenced by the classics. 
I think of Swinburne’s ““Where the sea ridge of 
Helle hangs heavy and east upon west waters 
break”’. Or travelling to those Greek islands, I 
would think of Shelley and Byron and the rest. 
And so, one is never alone if one has been a 
reader. In vital affairs, too, it is always well to be 
able to look back to the past. 

I remember in those grim days of 1940, when 
we had our backs to the wall, how one day every- 
thing was looking extremely black and I thought 
I wanted a little refreshment. I did not go into the 
local; I went into the library. And I re-read a 
great speech of Pericles on the Dead at Marathon. 
I came away revived. One has history in one’s 
mind and one reads back and recalls that, after 
all, other people have been in the same difficult 
position as we have. And one recalls that just as 
Athens stood against the barbarians of Persia, 
so we were standing for civilization against 
the Nazis. 

I find, as I grow older, that perhaps I read 
more and more of the greatest. True, I read a lot 
of cheap stuff now, detective novels and the rest, 
and some say that reading is almost a vice—like 
excessive smoking, you can’t get away from it. 
But I find nowadays that Milton and Shakespeare 
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are my favourites—and how apposite they 


are. 

I recall very well, towards the end of the war, I 
was dining with a government in exile, very much 
down, poor folk; country occupied, groaning 
under the Nazi yoke. I had just had word that we 
had made a successful raid by our air force which 
entirely destroyed the S.S. headquarters. I had to 
make a little speech and I quoted from Samson 
Agonistes: “Oh, how comely it is and how reviv- 
ing for the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
when God into the hands of the avenger puts 
invincible might.”” You know how those lines 
end up: “With winged expedition, swift as the 
lightning, executes his errand on the wicked.” 
There could not have been anything more 
apposite. I recall so well a young lad who brought 
me his own Milton and inscribed it to me—the 
lad was killed a few weeks later. But that is why, 
in times of high tension, one recalls these great 
passages from the past. 

But, of course, in ordinary life it is as well to 
have your mind stored, and if you can produce 
the apposite quotation, it is very effective. But I 
would warn you, if you are a speaker, always to 
be a little careful of the “happy thought’. It may 
turn out to be not at all happy. I remember a 
colleague in a wartime government who was 
addressing a meeting; he had a happy thought. 
He threw it out—but they could not let him go to 
America for the next six months. I sometimes 
think that somehow in one’s brain one has got a 
kind of library. There is a collection of books, 
some in extenso, some merely excerpts; and 


about things but knowing where you can 
them. They prompt you to remember that 
i want is in such 
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read and what not to read. After a time 
adept at what is vulgarly called “skipping”; it 
more politely is called “extracting the heart of 
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betrayed in searching for the editorial matter, 
concealed in such a mass of advertisements. The 
same with books. I am over-conscientious, I must 
say; when I review a book I always read it right 
through—contrary to Sidney Smith who said he 
never read a book before reviewing it—“‘it does 
prejudice a man so!" Well, I’m prejudiced the 
other way ; but I am very much encouraged by the 
reports I have had of your activities in the library 
field. I was a little afraid that people might get out 
of the habit of reading; with all this television 
and radio and the rest, they may just be content to 
listen. But reading is an exercise and reading is an 
adventure. 

Now it is admirable to go into a library and 
tell the librarian what one wants and he is 
extraordinarily good and produces it for you. 
But it is great fun to go into a library merely in a 
spirit of adventure to see what you will find. At 
Chequers we had a very good 18th-century 
library; some of it I had to ignore; it was all 
sermons—a curious appetite they had for 
sermons in those days. But, looking about, one 
found all kinds of queer little books forgotten, 
but most interesting. I remember a fascinating 
one on “The Trial of the Seven Bishops’, 
that I had never read before, all written by a judge 
with his remarks—which were, of course, 
extremely witty; and the rather stupid remarks 
of the Chief Justice. But you go into an old lib- 
rary and you never know. I’m told even the 
librarians don’t always know; I see someone 
today in The Times has just discovered an ancient 
pen in the Pepys Library and hopes it is one of 
Pepys’. Well, dozens of people must have been 
going through that and never found it. And so, I 
suppose in all old libraries there are hidden books 
for the adventurous. 

Those, of course, are for the learned; but for 
the ordinary person it is adventure. And it is 
really adventure that you want in the reader. A 
mere passive reader just absorbs everything there, 
like the passive student who takes it all from the 
master at school. I always believe in argument 
and contesting things. I was interested the other 
day to look through some old reports of my 
schooldays and there were two almost consecutive 
ones from the housemaster; the first one said, 
“Thinks for himself’—very good. The next one 
was: “His worst fault is he’s self-opinionated.” 
Well, I always was self-opinionated and I hope 
all your people who come round to the libraries 
are self-opinionated; are there to think out and 
have plenty of controversy in their own minds. 

I greatly admire those people who can take 
a consistent course of reading and really know a 
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subject. I have sometimes thought I’ve known a 
subject but I am always rather doubtful. I was at 
the Bar for some years; I never really thought I 
understood the law. I know enough to look it up 
now. You know that delightful story of my old 
master in the law, Theo Mathew, of the lawyer 
who could not remember the beastly stuff. So he 
got a little popular book of “‘Law for the Million’”’, 
and he had it bound in some very learned old 
cover called 3 Term Reports, or 4 Meason and 
Weleby. When the client came along, he said 
“Ah, I think I remember something that was said 
by Mr. Justice Parke in 4 to Meason and Weleby”’; 
and rang for the clerk to bring it and then he 
found what he wanted. Well, that is a useful thing 
to know. But I am looking round here and seeing 
all of you experts, who know all about librarian- 
ship and all about books. I shall never know that 
now, but I can still always appreciate your 
work. It is wonderful really, even in my time, to 
see the great expansion of libraries. I have often 
talked with old colleagues of mine in the House of 
Commons and admired the way they managed 
to get at books in their youth. They saved their 
pennies and walked into some town a long way 
from a mining village and they pored in old 
second-hand bookshops and got something and 
brought it home. Of course a second-hand book- 
shop has an advantage over a library, at least 
for the honest, because you cannot take the books 
away and make them your own from a library, 
but you can, if you have the money, from a 
second-hand bookshop. Good as libraries are, I 
do not think they really take the place of having 
books of your own, lined up on the shelves—the 
best decoration for a room. Some of them you 
very seldom touch; others have got dog-eared and 
dirty for years of use—and it is a great mistake 
to replace them. Non libri sed liberi—quite true. 
They become part of your life. 

Well, I wonder—you would know best— 
whether the younger generation find the same 
adventures in reading as we used to do? Whether 
they read as much as we used to do, sixty or 
seventy years ago? I hope they do. 

There remains always the terrible problem o 
what they are going to do with the books; 
whether all of you in your libraries are 
prepared for a steadily increasing flood that is 
going to overwhelm you—I don’t know. I should 
doubt whether many of you have got the space. 
The Library Committee, of course, would like a 


want a new hospital. It is always best to put the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee on the 
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Library Committee, where you can take him by 
the throat. Just the same as if you are in Govern- 
ment: you always want to have a Treasury 
representative on the Committee, to finish him 
off before they can get to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I am sure it will require un- 
remitting work on the part of librarians, and 
of their committees, if we are to cope with the 
flood of books coming from all over the world. 
How happy it must have been for the very early 
librarians, for they really thought they had all 
knowledge in their nice little libraries. Well, 
you cannot compete now. Of course you can, to 
some extent, specialize, and you can have a great 
deal of co-operation; no doubt you have it now. 
I was impressed by the arrangements they made 
in the United States for co-operation—that great 
wide-flung continent. It is no good thinking 
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nowadays that you can have a complete library; 
you must be connected with others. 

Well, I have only given you some of the 
fugitive thoughts of a reader. I don’t know 
whether I have taken the right amount of time, 
but I am notoriously laconic. I very seldom speak 
for as much as ten minutes in the House of Lords 
and whenever I speak, which is so often, after 
dinner, I am always thinking of the man who is 
looking at his watch and saying: “Now shall I 
catch the 9.57?” And when I make a speech, I 
always like to think that the audience are saying: 
“Well, thank God anyway he was reasonably 
short.” I am quite sure that if I have not gone 
as long as my distinguished predecessors, you 
will be thankful to me to be able to get out into 
this wonderful summer—extra summer—weather 
we are enjoying in beautiful Torquay. 


The Royal Institution and Its Library 


By K. D. C. Vernon, F.L.A., Librarian, The Royal Institution of Great Britain 


IBRARIANS and documentalists have a 

professional jargon concerned largely with 
such things as information retrieval, faceted 
classification, chain indexing, micro-methods of 
reproduction, punched cards, steel files and 
modern methods of shelving. This article is about 
none of these things. It is about an old com- 
fortable library of books with handsome, 
carpeted rooms and wooden shelves up to the 
high ceilings; and about an institution rich in 
scientific history—an institution which is also 
actively engaged today in spreading a knowledge 
of science and one which supports a lively 
research team in its famous old laboratories. 
History and new ideas live side by side in the 
“R.L.’’, as it is affectionately known by scientists. 
To attend a “Friday Evening Discourse”’ is still 
an experience not quickly forgotten. 

The libraries of learned societies are not well 
known outside the immediate circle of their 
membership, but they have contributed much to 
learning and culture and they have much to offer 
today. The Royal Institution is an example of 
great interest. 

In 1799 that remarkable character Count 
Rumford, who was a scientist, soldier, philan- 
thropist and statesman, using his dynamic 
energies to the full, established the Royal 
Institution in its lovely home in Albemarle Street 
and set on foot an organization which has sub- 
sequently made contributions of incalculable 


value to the wealth and comfort of the community 
today. William Mellish, the previous owner of 
no. 21 Albemarle Street, was shot through the 
head by highwaymen on Hounslow Heath and, 
when his house came on the market, Rumford 
was quick to realize that it was an ideal home for 
his newly-founded Institution. The purchase was 
quickly arranged in 1799 and Rumford immedi- 
ately started adapting the house to the 
Institution’s purposes—the beautiful semi- 
circular lecture theatre was built, a library, a 
repository for the exhibition of mechanical 
inventions, laboratories, workshops and kitchens 
were laid out. Professors and lecturers were 
engaged, a printing press was established for the 
publication of a journal, and a school for 
mechanics was started. 

By 1801, however, grave difficulties had arisen. 
Rumford’s schemes were too ambitious. The 
funds available were insufficient and Rumford, 
who had a dictatorial and overbearing manner, 
quarrelled with the other officers of the Insti- 
tution. The troubles grew steadily worse until 
in May, 1802, Rumford left England and never 
returned. He married Anne Lavoisier, the 
beautiful widow of the famous French chemist 
who had previously been guillotined, and finally 
died in Paris in 1814. 

But Rumford had sown the seed which brought 
forth an hundredfold by founding the Royal 
Institution. There was virtually no scientific and 
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technical education in England at the time. There 
were scarcely any scientific laboratories, except a 
few owned by wealthy individual scientists—the 
Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge and the 
Clarendon at Oxford were not founded until the 
1870s—and there was no means of spreading a 
knowledge of science. The Royal Institution, 
dedicated to “the promotion of science and the 
diffusion and extension of useful knowledge”’, 
therefore began to fill a vacuum despite its early 
difficulties. 

Before he left England Rumford brought into 
the Institution the brilliant Thomas Young and, 
from the Pneumatic Institution in Bristol, the 
young Cornishman, Humphry Davy. They both 
came in 1801 and by 1802 the future policy of the 
Institution was being moulded. That policy, 
which has been pursued so successfully ever since, 
was research in the laboratories on the one hand, 
and exposition in the lecture theatre on the other. 
With such men as Davy and Young to lead the 
way, this twin policy of research and exposition 
got off to a brilliant start. Young, however— 
“phenomenon Young”, as he was called at 
Cambridge—was ahead of his time and his 
wonderful series of lectures on Natural Philo- 
sophy, in which so many scientific principles 
were explained for the first time, were too much 
for his audience to absorb. He left in 1803. But 
Davy was different. His brilliant research work 
in the laboratories of the Royal Institution was 
matched by his equally brilliant successes in the 
lecture theatre. He took London by storm, so 
that, every time he lectured, Albemarle Street was 
blocked by the carriages of his audience and the 
lecture theatre was crowded with people from all 
walks of life. “The enthusiastic admiration which 
his lectures obtained is scarcely to be imagined’’, 
said his biographer, J. A. Paris. Chemistry 
became an exciting subject when the young 
Davy explained and demonstrated his latest 
discoveries in electrolysis, galvanism, decom- 
position of the fixed alkalies and all his 
remarkable research work at that time. Such 
scientific lectures had never been known before. 
Compliments, invitations and presents were 
showered upon him in abundance from all 
quarters. His society was courted by all, and all 
appeared proud of his acquaintance. Coleridge, 
who had been his friend since the Bristol days, 
was apprehensive that success might spoil him. 
A letter from C oleridge to Purkis in 1803 speaks 
about Davy: “I rejoice in Davy’s progress . 

As I have hoped and do hope more proudly of 
him than of any other man, and as he has been 
endeared to me more than any other man by 
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the being a thing of hope to me (more, far more, 
than myself to my own self in my most genial 
moments), so of course my disappointment 
would be i severe . . . I see two 
serpents at the cradle of his genius—dissipation 
with a perpetual increase of acquaintances and 
the constant presence of inferiors and devotees, 
with that too great facility of attaining admiration 
which degrades ambition into vanity; but the 
Hercules will strangle both the reptile monsters.” 

Some lectures were also given on other subjects. 
Perhaps the most famous of these were the 
courses of lectures on moral philosophy which 
Sydney Smith delivered between 1804 and 1806. 
An eye-witness said, “All Albemarle Street and 
a part of Grafton Street were rendered impassable 
by the concourse of carriages assembled there 
during the time of their delivery. There was not 
sufficient room for the persons assembling: the 
lobbies were filled, and the doors into them from 
the lecture-room were left open; the steps leading 
inte its area were all occupied; many persons, to 
obtain seats, came an hour before the time. The 
next year galleries were erected, which had never 
before been required, and the success was 
compilete.”” One young lady wrote an ode On 
buying a new bonnet to go to one of Mr. Sydney 
Smith’s lectures “‘on the sublime’’. Coleridge and 
T. F. Dibdin gave lectures at the R.I. on literature, 
Landseer on engraving, Opie on painting. Science 
and literature had many close connections— 
Southey, Scott and Wordsworth were among 
pai anges sia The RI. was indeed 


and lecture theatre, it was small wonder that 
Davy was soon loaded with honours, but in 1813 
he performed perhaps his greatest service to 


subsequent generations—he engaged as his 
assistant at the Royal Institution a young book- 
binder’s apprentice named Michael Faraday. A 
few months previously Faraday had been given 
the opportunity, by a member of the Royal 
Institution, of attending some of the great Davy’s 
lectures. He took copious notes. Then he rewrote 
them very carefully, drew clear little diagrams to 
illustrate various points, bound the notes himself 
into book form and sent it to Davy asking him 
at the same time for a post at the Royal 
Institution. This act of the earnest young Faraday 
pleased Davy greatly—is there a lecturer alive 
today who weuld not be pleased if one of his 
students took such pains over his notes? So a 
wonderful career started. The little book of notes 
bound by Faraday is perhaps one of the 
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Sir Lawrence Bragg in a typical lecture for pupils from London schools 


Institution’s greatest treasures today. The writing 
of it opened the way to a young man who 
subsequently became probably the greatest 
experimental scientist the world has known. 
For the next forty-five years Faraday lived in 
the flat on the second floor of the Royal 
Institution. His remarkable research work in 
the laboratories led directly to the establishment 
of the great electrical industry that today impinges 
on every aspect of our lives. His lectures, which 
were always illustrated by experiments, demon- 
strated the art of explaining science. He was the 
leading lecturer of his day and he was never 
happier than when he was giving the Christmas 
Lectures for children at the Royal Institution. 
But Faraday’s achievements are known to 
everybody. A succession of famous men have 
followed him as Resident Professor in the Royal 
Institution—John Tyndall, Sir James Dewar, 
Sir William Bragg and now Sir Lawrence Bragg. 
Each has been outstanding both for research and 
for exposition. Ever since the time of Davy the 
objects of the Royal Institution have been pur- 
sued in the laboratory and in the lecture theatre. 
The library, too, had a place in the original 


plans for the formation of the Institution in 
1799. Count Rumford was very proud of it and 
regarded it as an important part of his new 
foundation. He took a great interest in obtaining 
the best books and periodicals available in 
science and the humanities and in 1801 he 
boasted in one of his reports that “so effectual 
are the measures that have been taken for 
procuring all new foreign scientific books with- 
out delay that they frequently come to the 
Institution, from the Continent, while they are 
yet wet from the press’. That was no mean 
achievement at a tithe when we were heavily 
engaged in the Napoleonic Wars. But wars or 
no wars, there were no national barriers to 
scientists then. 

The first librarian was William Savage who 
later became a well-known printer and was the 
author of Practical thoughts on decorative 
printing, 1822, and Dictionary of the art of 
printing, 1841. Savage was also clerk and printer 
for the Royal Institution and he set up a printing 
press in the Institution’s premises. The library 
quickly began to grow. Money was collected by 
the opening of a subscription list and anybody 





son of the historian of music). Harris could also 
turn to Earl Spencer and other leading bookmen 
of the day, so the book selection policy was in 
wise hands. The largest purchase was made in 
1804 when the library of the late Thomas Astle, 
antiquary, palaeographer, and Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower, was brought for 1,000 
guineas. And so the library was established on 
good foundations and contained the works of 
the best authors in theology, the sciences and 
arts, belles lettres, and history—no narrow 
specialization here! 

The first printed catalogue was published in 
1809 and was highly praised by Dibdin in his 
Bibliomania—*. . . It is the most useful book of 
its kind ever published in this country. Let the 
bibliomaniac hasten to seize one of the five 
remaining copies only (out of the fifty which 
were printed) upon large paper’’. The catalogue, 
which Harris produced, not only listed all books 
in the library but also optimistically included 
“several books . . . which are not at present in 
the Library, but are intended to be placed there 
when the funds of the Institution will permit 
them to be purchased’’. Knowing that he had 
wealthy patrons, Harris's optimism (or wisdom!) 
reaped its rewards; for example, the 1584 edition 
of Orlando Furioso by Ariosto is marked with 
a dagger as being one of the “‘wanted”’ books in 
the first edition of the catalogue, but in later 
editions the volume is listed without the mark of 
the dagger! Gaps in our libraries today cannot 
often be filled in such a simple manner. 

The library continued to grow by gifts and 
purchase during Faraday’s forty-five years at the 
R.I. More emphasis began to be placed on 
scientific books and periodicals, but there was 





the catalogue was inadequate by present-day 
standards; no books were permitted to be 
borrowed even by Members; and many of the 
valuable old books bound in leather had fallen 
into a deplorable state. The library in fact was 
in a state of elegant decline; but to rescue it 
would cost a lot of money, and the Institution 
did not have the necessary funds. Most people 
connected with science in any way knew the 
lovely library at the R.I., but its contents were 
comparatively unknown and its treasures un- 


Between 1951 and 1955 several improvements 
were made. A small lending library was started 
for the first time in the Institution’s long history. 
Some 2,000 books were classified by the Bliss 
bibliographic classification as a pilot scheme to 
test the suitability of Bliss for a library such as 
this with a very broad subject interest. Informal 
meetings, known as the Library Circle meetings, 
were started with the object of helping Members 
to become more aware of the library and the 
riches of its contents. These Library Circle 
meetings provide the opportunity to display 
some of the rare books and to learn more about 
them. White’s Natural history of Selborne, 
Ackermann’s colour-plate books, classics of 
science, scientific books of the eighteenth century, 
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technical book reviewing, reading about science, 
have been a few of the subjects of these 
talks. 

In 1955 a committee, consisting of Mr. F. C. 
Francis (Keeper, Department of Printed Books 
at the British Museum), Mr. J. H.P. Pafford 
(Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the University of 
London), Sir Lawrence Bragg (Resident Professor 
in the Royal Institution), Mr. James Lawrie 
(Chairman of the Library Committee) and the 
Librarian, drew up a plan for the re-organization 
of the library. With the help of a grant generously 
given by the Pilgrim Trust and with money from 
the Institution’s own resources, this plan has 
now largely been carried out. The result is that 
the Institution, instead of merely having an 
interesting collection of books, now has a library 
planned to reflect the Institution’s historic past 
and to serve its present-day needs. 

The library is divided into two main divisions 
—the Old Library, which is kept in the rooms on 
the ground floor, contains works published up to 
1857. The Modern Library, including the lending 
library, contains books published after 1857 and 
the bulk of the collection of periodicals, the main 
part of which is kept in the rooms on the 
first floor. The year 1857 was chosen because 
that was the date when the last printed catalogue, 
which was compiled by Benjamin Vincent, was 
published. 

The books in the Old Library have been 
arranged in the order of Vincent’s catalogue, 
which was based on the first catalogue of 1809, 
and the subject classes of this bear some relation 
to Brunet’s classification. This old arrangement is 
therefore in keeping with the literature published 
at that time and earlier. Class I is theology; 
Class II is government and politics, jurisprudence 
and commerce; Class III is sciences and arts—a 
nice cultured class which starts with philosophy 
followed by the medical and biological sciences. 
Natural and experimental philosophy (which we 
would call physics today) comes next, and the 
fine arts, music, sports and games and domestic 
economy are at the end of this class—an arrange- 
ment to gladden the hearts of all who favour a 
liberal education. Class [V is literature, which 
includes bibliography and an intriguing subject 
known as “diplomatics’’. Class V is geography 
and here we find the first subdivision of America 
is headed thus: British America (now the United 
States). Class VI is history, mythology, archae- 
ology, and biography. Class VII is British 
geography, antiquities, history, and biography. 
And this is the arrangement of our fine Old 
Library. 
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Main room of the Library of the Royal Institution 


Many of the books in the Old Library have 
now been repaired or rebound, while others have 
been refurbished by cleaning and repairing pages, 
washing and oiling the leather bindings. The 
vellum-bound books in particular, which were 
previously very dirty, now present a handsome 
appearance. In this way many treasures have been 
rescued from a dilapidated condition and may 
now be consulted again with pleasure. The Old 
Library contains a good collection of works 
on all the sciences published between the 16th 
and 19th centuries including some rare books 
such as a fine copy of the 1543 edition of De 
Humani Corporis Fabrica by Vesalius; Hooke’s 
Micrographia 1667; a first edition of Gilbert's 
De Magnete; Thornton's Temple of Flora; 
Gould’s Birds beautifully bound in green 
morocco in forty-five volumes; Faraday’s inter- 
leaved copy of Paris’ Life of Davy, containing 
manuscript notes and letters from Davy ; Thomas 
Young’s annotated copy of his Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy; some 130 books presented 
by Rumford and about 100 presented by Faraday 
which have an intrinsic and sentimental value to 
the Institution; and a good collection of 17th 
and 18th-century scientific periodicals. The 
library is also strong in literature and classics, 
travel and topography including many fine 
works with coloured plates such as Titsingh’s 








early days. Now, after a period of decline, it has 
been largely restored and its treasures can be 
appreciated once more. 

The Modern Library is kept in lovely and 
gracious rooms on the first floor. It contains a 
good collection of recent books on physics; 
important works on chemistry, astronomy, 
geology and the biological sciences; a useful 
little collection on the history of science and 
biographies of scientists which is being built up 
because it is an appropriate subject for the 
Institution; recent general and popular books on 
all the sciences which are kept primarily for 
lending purposes; important standard and 
reference works on the humanities, the fine 
arts and other non-scientific subjects; a good 
stock of dictionaries, encyclopaedias, scientific 
data books and general works of reference; and 
a very good little collection of bibliographical 
works. 

All the books in the Modern Library have been 
re-catalogued and classified by the Bliss Biblio- 
graphic Classification. This system seems suitable 
to the Institution’s needs. A more specialized 
classification was not required for such a varied 
book stock. The simple notation which Bliss 
uses, combined with some of its merits such as 
meets the needs of our readers. The classification 
has been modified in some classes and we are 
prepared to modify it further if we find from 
experience that it is desirable to do so. We are 
not satisfied yet with the arrangement in a few 


The last feature about this library which must 
be mentioned is its fine collection of scientific 


edition of the World list of scientific periodicals. 
Runs are in many cases complete back to volume 
1, and some of the journals which Count 
Rumford ordered for the library 160 years ago 


Natural Philosophy, 
Journal, Observations sur la Physique, Edwards's 
Botanical Register, the Histoire de |’ Academie des 
Sciences, and many others of great value to the 
historian of science. 

The library, which is a department of the 
Institution and plays a part in many aspects of 
its work, is primarily intended for the Members, 
but it is freely open to others who wish to consult 
material which cannot easily be obtained else- 
where. In fact, the policy now is to extend our 
co-operation with other societies, organizations 
and libraries so that the rich contents of the 
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schools in London and the Home Counties. In 
this way a real contribution to scientific education 
is being made and some 20,000 free tickets are 
issued each year. Membership of the Institution 
is open to all who have an interest in science and 
wish to support the work being carried on. 
Candidates for membership require the recom- 
mendation of four Members, but do not require 
to have a qualification in science. 

So then by its famous discourses, which are 
also published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Institution, by its children’s Christmas Lectures, 
by the lectures for schools, by its research work 
and by its library, the R.I. is actively engaged in 
spreading a knowledge of science. In the same 
house where Rumford, Young, Davy, Faraday, 
and others carried out their great research work 
and gave lectures which became famous, the 
achievements of modern science are vividly 
expounded today. 
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Gramophone Record Library 


Procedure 
Notes on Methods Adopted in a Medium-sized Public Library 


By J. W. Howes, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, Walthamstow Public Libraries 


D . \eielpdacnn the Roberts Report has accepted 
the gramophone record library as a legitimate 
extension of the modern public library, it is still 
likely that heated arguments will continue about 
the value of this service. Librarians who have 
been asked by their committees to start such 
collections of records will, however, tend to be 
more interested in the purely practical approach 
to the subject than in further condemnations of 
the service they have to provide. There is a very 
urgent need for an up-to-date textbook on 
record libraries, which the long-awaited sym- 
posium to be issued by the International Associ- 
ation of Music Libraries should provide. In the 
meantime each library has to circulate others 
for information, and it is hoped that these notes, 
based on replies for particulars of our methods, 
will at least provide some starting point from 


which an exchange of ideas between record 
librarians can commence*. 

No claim is made, or intended, 
methods outlined are the best. In 
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of recordings of folk music from all countries is 
being built up, and the majority of the drama 

recordings issued in this country are 
. “Linguaphone”’ courses in French, 
German, Spanish, 
stocked, as well as complete plays in French and 
German. 

The bulk of the stock is purchased from local 
record dealers, who offer the same 10 per cent 
discount on the basic price as all other firms, and 
(as they only carry small stocks) obtain “factory 
fresh’’ copies for every order. Some records are 
purchased from second-hand dealers who cir- 
culate lists to libraries, and special imports such 
as Lumen, Boite 4 Musique and Chant du Monde 
are purchased from London dealers. 

As well as the issues of the major companies, 
we stock selected items issued by the “‘Classics 
Club”, “World Record Treasures’”” and folk 
song items issued on the “Topic’’ label. “Classics 
Club” for example, issued for 21s., Phillip 
Larkin reading his own poems (the Limited 
Edition of this cost 50s.), and “World Record 
Treasures’ offer an outstanding Tchaikovsky 
6th Symphony very cheaply, which should 
satisfy the most selective borrower. “Classics 
Club” are now re-issuing several important early 
L.P.s now withdrawn by the original makers, 
two recent examples being Haydn’s Seven /ast 
words from the Cross and Beethoven's The Mount 
of Olives. Some care is needed in selecting these 
records, but both clubs will send records to 
public libraries ‘‘on approval’’, so that there is no 
financial risk involved. 

The cheaper issues of the main companies are 
well worth investigating, and both the Decca 
“Ace of Clubs’? and Fontana (Philips) “‘Ever- 
green”’ series have enabled us to build up a good 
stock of popular works cheaply. 

The actual selection of records to be added to 
stock is based on a monthly check of reviews in 
periodicals stocked in the music and record 
library. As opinions vary widely on any specific 
record, it has been found useful to summarize the 
reviews of each record on a catalogue card 
(using some simple code such as E=excellent, 
V.G.=very good, etc.) under the headings of 
Recording and Performance. Having thus gained 
some idea of the quality of the month’s new 
issues, possible purchases must be checked with 
existing stock. Every month brings yet another 
outstanding version of some work already well 
represented in the stock, and it may be worth 
buying a work only adequately reviewed if it is 
not likely to be issued again. If record librarians 
could co-operate to produce an English equiva- 
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lent of Record ratings produced by the American 
Music Library Association, this aspect of stock 
selection would be greatly simplified. Borrowers 
may suggest possible additions, but as no inter- 
library loan system yet exists for records, these 
have to be carefully watched or a very ill- 
balanced stock will result. 

Final selections of records to be added are 
given to local dealers, and the procedures adopted 
when the records are supplied are outlined in the 
following paragraphs. 


PROCESSING OF RECORDS 


(a) Examination of records. Every record is 
examined for faults as soon as it is received and 
any visible faults looked at under a magnifying 
glass mounted in a specially-designed device 
sold by a firm of visual inspection engineers*. 
Faults which look serious when thus examined 
are checked by playing the record on our playing 
equipment. This checking is often done between 
9-10 a.m. whilst the library is closed to the public, 
and provides “Music while you work’’ for 
assistants shelving books! In some cases records 
are passed on to selected borrowers who are 
known to have good playing equipment, and are 
willing to test the records for us. Any faulty 
records are returned to the dealer, and new 
copies obtained. In the main the majority of the 
records are in excellent condition, and at least 
one company will replace them even after they 
have had our marks of ownership placed on 
them. Some librarians have found that the 
cheaper Club issues are more likely to be faulty 
than the ordinary issues, but so far we have had 
little trouble with these. 


x7, Supplied by P. W. Allen & Co., 253 Liverpool Road, 
+ Supplied by Cecil E. Watts Ltd., Darby House, 
Sunbury-on-Thames. 
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case, and is used for all cataloguing entries for 
the disc, as well as for shelving and charging 
purposes. 

Some libraries use the manufacturer’s number 
but with some 200 prefixes already in use in this 
country alone, we feel that a simple “stock’’ 
number overcomes a complication introduced by 
mainly commercial considerations which have 
no importance in a public library loan collection. 
Only one straightforward sequence is needed for 
shelving, and the actual maker’s number can 
quite easily be found if required. 

If some form of open-access system is being 
used, the use of a “stock’’ number would seem 
unwarranted, and it must be conceded that many 
libraries use the maker’s numbers with success. 

(c) Processing. On the “A” side, or lowest 
numbered side of each record, our stock number 
is marked with an electric stylus pen. Should the 
record not be clearly marked side “A”’ and “B’’, 
these are also marked at the same time. In the 
case of works on two or more records, the side 
of each individual record with the lowest number 
is always treated as the “A’”’ side. 

Each record is then given a printed 12 ins. x 
12 ins. checking card (the purpose of which is 
explained later), on which is printed a diagram 
of the record divided into four quadrants. 
10 ins. x 10 ins. cards are used for 10 ins. records. 
These checking cards were produced quite 
cheaply on a large “Multilith’’ machine, and the 
plates could be lent, on application, to other 
libraries. The actual record label, it should be 
noted, is also marked with four small dashes 
to correspond with the quadrant markings on 
the checking card. 

The record, plus checking diagram, is then 
placed in a strong manilla bag in which it is both 
stored and issued, the date label on the bag 
providing a complete record of the use made 
of the record, and acting as a very good means 
of tracing persons who have damaged records. 
Both the checking diagram and bag are stamped 
with the stock number in $4 in. numbers. 

The disc is now ready for cataloguing and 
circulation. Slight variations may be needed for 
sets issued in boxes, but unless these are very 
sturdy, they are retained for display, and our 
own outer cases used. Special bags made of 
stout paper on which has been bonded a layer 
of polythene are now used (to replace the 
flimsy paper and polythene bags provided 
most makers) and details of these 
supplied to interested libraries. It 
possible to print full-sized diagrams 
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cessing time and money. We hope to do this 
ourselves once our stock of checking cards has 
been used up. 

Cataloguing. The record catalogue is a very 
simple affair, with entries under composer 
and sections for folk music under country; 
prose; poetry and plays under author, and 
language under the language the records are 
intended to teach. 

Time is the limiting factor, and the ideal 
catalogue should have both artist and title 
entries. In practice, however, few people ask for 
specific artists, certainly never specific orchestras, 
and most queries can be answered by the very 
well cross-indexed manufacturers’ catalogues. 
Composers of works known by title only can be 
traced by using such a useful catalogue as that 
of the Liverpool Library of Music. 

Duplicated lists are issued from time to time 
of new records or devoted to certain composers 
in the news, special collections, etc. A printed 
catalogue is issued about every three years, and 
the sale of some 750 copies of the last issue within 
12 months at a small profit would indicate that 
for record collections the printed catalogue is not 
a thing of the past. 

(Copies of catalogues, duplicated lists, etc., 
are sent with most requests for information on 
the provision of records.) 


IssuE OF RECORDS 

(a) Indicator. A home-made indicator, using 
book pockets fixed in rows on boards about 
4 ft. high and 6 ft. long, is used. The more 
expensive and elaborate commercially-made 
indexes have many serious faults, as a recent 
survey of record libraries has shown, and 
although the “home-made’’ type can look very 
rough and battered, the worn pockets and cards 
can be cheaply replaced periodically to keep 
the thing looking tidy. 

A normal stout cardboard charge card serves 
as both the indicator card and actual charge 
card for issue purposes. Details of the record are 
typed as below: 





G.6889 L.P. 


«—Stock number. Prefix 
indicates Gramophone 


Library. 
<—Filing word for 
<—Work. 


BRAHMS. 


Symphony No. 3 
L.P.O. (Boult) 


a. ——? 
aac ati hatin tthe Mae the tae A 


<—Artists. 
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Cards are arranged on the indicator in alpha- 
betical order of composer, with sections for folk 
music, plays, etc. Coloured cards are used to 
indicate the start of a new composer, and the 
works of a composer, such as Beethoven, are 
divided up into groups by musical form. Large 
letters on cards are also used to indicate the 
alphabetical order. The whole board is quite 
easy to arrange and helps to spread out borrowers 
selecting records around the whole section. 
Recently a decorative frieze consisting of 
drawings of musical instruments has been added 
to “cheer up’’ the indicator a little, but spare 
record covers obtained from various makers 
have been used in the past to remove the rather 
institutional air of any such indicator. 

It has been suggested that some standard 
indicator is needed for gramophone record 
libraries, perhaps using plastic slips instead of 
cards, but useful though this would be, it might 
be more profitable to investigate the question of 
providing open-access facilities for record collec- 
tions. (Coventry, I understand, already has open- 
access to records, as well as Leeds. Widnes 
intends to use the actual sleeves as an indicator). 
Many record shops now allow customers to 
browse through the actual record covers which 
are protected in polythene bags, and if such a 
system could be adapted for our use, it would 
make the indicator obsolete. 

(b) Charging. The borrower removes the 
charge card from the indicator for the recording 
he wishes to borrow and gives it to the assistant 
on duty. The normal Browne charging procedure 
is then adopted, but the borrower’s name is put 
on the date label as well as the date stamp. 
The headings of the date label are given below: 


l 
:, | Times | Checked 
Due Issued to | By | Played | im by 








= 
ee 








The borrower is requested to complete the 
number of times the record has been played 
before the record is returned. 

The record is then handed to the borrower to 
check. 

(c) Checking records. The methods of recording 
damage in many record libraries is, to say the 
least, crude. We issued our first L.P. in May, 
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1950, and soon found that the only satisfactory 
method was to use a diagram the same size as 
the record, on which the staff record serious 
faults pointed out by borrowers before records 
are taken from the library. We found the division 
of the circles on these checking diagrams helped 
to locate the damage quickly and was very 
helpful in the case of disputed damage. 

It has been objected that there is nothing to 
stop borrowers adding a note of damage they 
cause on the diagram whilst they have the 
record. This seems a valid objection to keeping 
the diagram with the record, but we have never 
had a case of this. Perhaps the constant change 
of library staff, and consequential change of 
initials, makes them wary of doing this! 
(Libraries lucky enough to retain most of their 
junior staff for long periods may want to retain 
the diagrams.) There is no need for borrowers 
to point out damage already recorded, and if 
serious damage is pointed out, the matter is 
drawn to the notice of the music librarian so that 
the matter may be taken up with the previous 
borrower. 

On return, records are checked at once by a 
senior member of the staff if possible, but in 
some busy periods this checking may have to be 
delayed. 

Whenever extra damage is found on the record, 
the borrower is politely asked to explain the 
cause of this, and a scale, ranging from 2s. 6d. to 
the full cost of the record, is used to assess the 
amount to be paid for the damage. In very few 
cases do we have serious disputes, most borrowers 
having great confidence in the fairness of the 
system. Last financial year 1958-59 about £20 
was collected from such charges, but the bulk 
of this was due to the breaking of shellac 
**Linguaphone” records and actual damage to 
L.P.s was very slight indeed. 


CHECKING PLAYING EQuIPMENT, Etc. 


Only two aspects of playing equipment directly 
concern the record librarian. These are the 
condition of the L.P. stylus and the fact that the 
pick-up tracks the record without any stiffness 
or similar impediment. The type of loudspeaker, 
amplifier used, and so forth may imterest a 
librarian who is also a “Hi-Fi’’ enthusiast but, 
of course, havet no bearing at all on the wear 
likely to result from using such equipment to 
play library records. We may be amazed at using 
a “Quad” amplifier with a cheap auto-change 
unit, but as long as the stylus is in a good con- 
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dition and the pick-up tracks freely, our interest 
ends. 

(a) Checking stylus condition. On joining, 
members are asked how often the present L.P. 
stylus has been used. In most cases we are sure a 
frank statement is made, intending borrowers, 
of course, having no definite idea of our require- 
ments in this matter. We expect the stylus to be 
changed every 50 hours, and if we are not too 
sure about the intending member’s stylus, we 
ask that it is produced for examination under 
a “Philips’’ microscope purchased for this 
purpose. Alternatively, we will accept an invoice 
for the purchase of a new stylus as proof that 
a new stylus has been fitted. 

(b) Checking pick-up tracking. In this matter 
we are unable to make such a definite check, but 
we do ask that all records are played with the 
player in the “‘manual’’ position if it is an auto- 
changer, and urge all borrowers, in their own 
interests, to check that the pick-up tracks freely. 
In practice we have little trouble from this 
source, but turntables which are not level can 
lead to reports that records jump grooves, etc. 

(Every borrower is given a folder on taking 
care of records and playing equipment when 
joining, and copies of this folder are sent with 
all requests for information received from other 
libraries.) 

Stylus checking routine. Soon after we started 
to issue L.P.s, it was evident that some manu- 
facturers and dealers had been over-estimating 
the possible life of a sapphire L.P. stylus. Con- 
sultations with Decca (then the only firm issuing 
L.P.s), supported our view that 50 hours was 
the safe life that could be expected, although a 
sapphire could cause damage after only a few 
hours or play for over 100 without damage. As 
we had no suitable microscope to examine styli, 
we simply placed a cross on the back of the 
borrower’s ticket for every record borrowed. 
Our date labels showed an average of 2-3 
playings per issue, so, allowing for the fact 


given after about 20 recor 

Experience has taught us that 

raised a little, and the purchase o 
microscope enabled us to offer to 
member’s stylus if the need to ends 
disputed. 

A duplicated slip, worded as below, is placed 
with the charge when we think a stylus is due for 
changing. If a diamond stylus is used, we first 
ask to see an invoice for this, and then make a 
yearly examination of the stylus. 
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Side A. 
STOP!!! 


HAS L.P. STYLUS BEEN 
CHANGED RECENTLY? 


Please show member the other side of this slip and 
then replace it with issue after noting that you have 
shown the borrower this slip. 

Name of Member 


Warning given by 
(Initials and date) 


Receipt produced 
(Initials and date) 


Side B. 


Dear Member, 

From our records it seems that you have borrowed 
.... L.P.s from the Library since your L.P. stylus was last 
changed. If this is so, it is in your own interest to replace 
the stylus at once, before it causes serious damage to 
records. 


Will "you please obtain a receipt from your dealer 
when you buy the new stylus as we should see this after 


cases after 50 L.P.s-a styics is a potential cause of 
damage even if it looks reasonable under a microscope. 

Please remember that a few shillings spent on a new 
stylus now is the cheapest protection you can have 
against causing serious and expensive damage to records 


in the future. 
Thank you. 


This method of keeping a check on styli takes 
up very little time, and in fact fewer than 50 
actual examinations of styli are made in a year. 
We rejected the idea of making borrowers 
produce their styli for examination at periodical 
intervals for the following reasons: 

(a) Whatever period was chosen, it was 
obvious that in that time some borrowers would 
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dated receipt which we could date stamp if we 
thought this was necessary. 

(c) Checking styli takes time, and on a 
Saturday it would be quite impossible to fit in 
such extra work without causing serious delays 
to others selecting records. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that we have 
had hardly any complaints about this checking, 
and over 80 per cent of the members change their 
styli when asked; the rest either do this before 
we ask or do so as soon as they have seen the 
point under a microscope. 

Stylus changing. Excellent information cards 
may be obtained from Messrs. Goldring of 
High Road, Leyton, giving very detailed instruc- 
tions on changing the many styli on the market, 
and a file of maker’s instruction books obtainable 
on request, plus the booklet Points on pick-ups 
published by A. C. Farnell, Ltd. of Leeds, 
should provide all the information needed to 
help a borrower who is not sure of the make of 
pick-up he owns or the method of changing the 
stylus in it. 

Stereo discs. A few of these are stocked, but 
it is too early yet to give any definite views on 
their wearing qualities. It is, however, quite 
certain that the first stereo pick-ups were far too 
heavy for playing these discs, and libraries will 
have to watch these new records very carefully 
for wear. 

Stereo equipment is being added to the library 
this year and details of this are given under the 
heading “Testing equipment”’. 

Pre-recorded tapes. These were very popular 
when we first added them, but even the makers 
seem to have lost interest in this new medium of 
recorded sound. The future would seem to lie 
with the tape-cassette, which is self-loading, and 
able to take many more channels for stereo 
sound than the disc. 

Testing equipment. To start a record library 
without any playing equipment is rather placing 
the cart before the horse with a vengeance, and 
the equipment used for testing should be as good 
as possible. Nothing silences the complaining 
borrower more than being taken to hear a record 
he says is faulty played on first-class equipment. 
The choice is overwhelming, and the purses of 
most public libraries very limited, but whatever 
else is sacrificed, it would seem vital to purchase 
the best turntable you can afford, and a pick-up 
noted for its tracking qualities. Details of our 
equipment are given below; no claims are made 
that this is the best selection, but the set-up is 
robust, easy to use, and easy to transport around 
for record recitals. 
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Details of testing equipment 

Amplifiers 2 independently controlled Mullard 
**5-10"" amplifiers made by “Spectone 
Ltd.”’. 

(it was decided that such equipment 
would be invaluable in checking 
damage to stereo discs, as each 
channel could be played and con- 
trolled as desired.) 

“Garrard” 301 transcription motor 
and turntable. 

2 “Altobass”’ dual concentric 12 ins. 
units, mounted in identical reflex 
cabinets fitted with “Goodman's” 
acoustical resistance units (these latter 
units have enabled the cabinets to be 
reduced to a reasonable size without 
greatly effecting the quality of sound 
reproduced). 

“Collaro” “Studio”’ transcription arm 
fitted with an “Acos” stereo 73 
cartridge. (This is interided only as a 
stop-gap until the “Acos’’ X 286 arm 
and head are available.) 


The total cost of the above was about £150 
including cabinets. 

Test room. A small reasonably sound-proof 
room in the music library has been constructed of 
hardboard lined with fibre-glass. Measuring only 
7 ft.x7 ft. and being about 8 ft. high, this 
room is not ideal, but it is invaluable for testing 
records whilst the library is open. It is, of course, 
quite impossible to judge stereo discs in such a 
space, but each channel can be checked if wished, 
and monaural records reproduce well enough to 
judge if they are damaged or in good condition. 

A few hardy students have endured the 
cramped confines of this room to listen to records 
they did not wish to take away from the library, 
including one person who spent a whole day 
comparing various versions of the Bach Mass in 
B minor! 

Conclusion. The often bitter experience of 
other record libraries confirms that it is very 
difficult to improve the standards of checking 
records, once the users of the library have got 
used to lax methods. If stringent checks are 
enforced when the service is started, there will 
be little opposition, and standards can be 


Turntable 
Speakers 


Pick-up 


high, are no great loss, for the record borrower 
is surely a very privileged person, who can cause 
many pounds’ worth of damage before being 
traced and brought to task. 
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Queen’s Building Library, University 
of Bristol 


By C. J. Sprrrar, A.L.A., Librarian in Charge, University Engineering Laboratories, Bristol 


ON the 16th August this year, the University of 
Bristol celébrated its fiftieth anniversary of 
independent status. It was in 1876, however, that 
University College, Bristol, was established in a 
building now occupied by the University Officers’ 
Training Corps and situated in Park Row. The 
first member of the University College staff to 
become associated with engineering teaching was 
Silvanus P. Thompson, Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics from 1878 to 1885, and author of 
an early technical best-seller, Calculus made easy, 
for which work he offered as his apologia, “‘what 
one fool can do another can’’. The first appoint- 
ment in 1882 of a Professor of Engineering, was 
that of a hard-working local engineer who had 
won himself a Whitworth Scholarship. This was 
H. S. Hele-Shaw, initially attached to the staff 
of the Professor of Mathematics 

upon the stipulation that the College 

should be “put to no expense in 

the appointment’, and later to 

become well known for | his 

researches on mechanical integra- 

tion, continuous calculating machines 

and hydrodynamics. Another dis- 

tinguished member of the early 
professoriate was T. E. Stanton 

(later Sir Thomas Stanton) who, 

after only three years in charge 

of his department, became Head 

of the National Physical Laboratory 

and subsequently well known as a 

pioneer of wind-tunnel research. 


The University College did not, 
however, play a lone hand in 
engineering education in Bristol. In 
1885 the Society of Merchant Ven- 
turers provided, at a new building 
in Unity Street, enlarged accom- 
modation for another engineering 


[P.A.-Reuter Photos Ltd. 


Interior of Queen’s Building 
Library, showing lighting 


institution, the Bristol Trade School (1856), 
sponsored by the scientifically-minded Canon 
Henry Moseley, who later became Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at King’s College, London. 
This Bristol Trade School had been the only 
technical organization whose standards were 
approved by the Parliamentary Select Committee 
of 1868, appointed to enquire into the general 
state of contemporary secondary and technical 
education in England (1). First of all known, at 
its new address, as the “Merchant Venturers’ 
School’’, the new building became the “Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College’’ in 1894, and from 
1902 to 1910 advertised preparation for London 
University external degrees in Engineering which 
was competitive with that available at University 
College. This rivalry lasted until 1910 when, on 
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24th June, an agreement was signed whereby 
the Society of Merchant Venturers agreed to 
“place at the disposal of the University for the 
purposes of the Faculty of Engineering, during 
such hours as may be necessary, such parts of 
their buildings in Unity Street as may be required 
for the purposes of that Faculty, together with 
fully-equipped laboratories, and all plant, equip- 
ment and appliances necessary for the educational 
requirements of that Faculty’. The University 
engineering departments were thereupon trans- 
ferred to Unity Street where they remained, 
isolated from the main University precincts, 
until 1956, when removal to the new Engineering 
Laboratories, housed in premises named 
“Queen's Building’ at an official opening 
ceremony by H.M. Queen Elizabeth II, on Sth 
December, 1958, was finally completed. 

The present collection of engineering books 
grew from an amalgamation of the University 
and Technical College holdings in 1910; both 
institutions profited in their early days by 
generous gifts from various publishers, notably 
from the University Presses at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Borrowing records for the 
“M.YV.T.C.”’ extend back to 1891, and in 1894 
that library contained 1,580 bound volumes, 
including sets of pericdicals currently presented 
by the leading professional institutions. On the 
9th October, 1906, the library escaped the effects 
of a disastrous fire on the Unity Street premises, 
and in 1909 was re-housed in a room on the third 
floor of the building where it was to stay until 
1955. Within these forty-five years a few inter 


Interests in 
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mathematics in Bristol during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, a pioneer member of the 
British Association, and co-author of a quite 
early technical encyclopaedia, the Imperial 
encyclopaedia or dictionary of the arts and 
sciences, in four volumes, published in 1812. 
The Exley Collection indicates the great influence 
of German mathematical teaching upon the 
studies of its two founders, throughout almost all 
their working lives. The geological collection is 
interesting both by reason of some first editions 
of Hutton, Wm. Smith, Soulavie, Goldfuss, 
Haiiy and others, and for the numerous palae- 
ontological books, many of which came from 
the library of Earl Ducie at Tortworth Court, 
Gloucestershire. The combined stock of all 
departments is now about 21,000 bound volumes, 
of which roughly two-thirds are periodicals. 
There are also about 5,000 reports, mainly of 
aeronautical interest (RAE, NGTE, NASA, 
FFA, KTH, and others from European, Ameri- 
can, Dominion and Far Eastern sources). Some 
13,500 reprints from geological journals are 
housed in a separate departmental pamphliet- 
room. 

For reasons of quiet and seclusion the library 
of Queen's Building was planned at a mezzanine 
level, as a southern annexe to the main building. 
It is approached direct from the entrance-hall 
which is on the cross-axis of the building, and 
flanked by students’ locker-rooms and cloak- 
rooms. The ground floor of the library, giving 


of a second 
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manner, the rapid circulation of recommended 
texts amongst small groups of undergraduates. 
The woodwork of this counter, and of the book- 
shelves, pillar-casings, and ali other structural 
features throughout the reading-room is in oak. 
Periodical display-cases, utilizing automatically 
retractable trays, are situated adjacent to the 
subject-groups their exhibits serve, thereby 
avoiding congestion near the service-counter. 
Lighting is subdued along the central aisle, and 
then progressively intensified, first upon the book- 
shelves from adjustable lamps, four to each 
alcove, and then as pools of light from bifurcated 
individual desk fittings, burning 60-watt, eleven- 
inch filament tubes. There are no ceiling lights; 
Venetian blinds have been fitted to the windows 
on the south side of the library for use on sunny 
days. 

The ground floor of the library is completely 
encircled by a gallery, twelve feet wide, wth 
alcoves to seat fifty-two readers. Occupants of 
these bays, whether standing or sitting, are 
completely invisible to any one below. A some- 
what unusual feature of this gallery is the 
provision of two shelves around the inside of 
the wooden gallery-front. Two thousand three 
hundred volumes can be stored on these shelves, 
and the alcoves provide for another 15,300. 
A lipped sloping top to these shelves enables 
books to be examined side-by-side, or else 
arranged to form some small temporary display 
feature. Glazed book-cases in the gallery house 
higher-degree theses and the Nelson Collection 
of mathematical tables. The ceiling is formed 
entirely of acoustic tiling intersected by beams 
finished in eau-de-nil. The plastering of the walls 
and columns is of a moss-rose tint. The gallery 
and ground floors are surfaced with cork tiles, 
and heating is by means of copper piping set in 
the floor screeds. 

Connected to both gallery and ground floor by 
a capacic :3 lift is a stack-room intended to house 
a further 45,000 volumes. Embodied in the 
design and furnishing of this stack-room are a 
large general storage-cupboard, a multi-unit map 
and plan case, a library work-room and staff- 
room, and provision for micro-text facilities. 
The Luxfer metal shelving, extended ten or 
twelve feet high to ceiling level, is arranged 
parallel to aisles three feet wide, with wi 
central and side-aisles (each capable of taki 


hills beyond, although sited at one of the lower 
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levels of the building. Beneath these windows, 
twelve study-desks have been aligned and are 
reserved for the use of members of staff, or post- 
graduate research students, who may wish to 
pursue prolonged research projects free from the 
disturbances they must usually expect even in 
their own private rooms. Two keys are provided 
to drawers built into these desks, and one of 
these keys is to be surrendered at the counter 
upstairs should library material be locked away 
at any time. Apart from natural lighting, these 
desks have overhead fluorescent tubes—the 
general form of stack-room illumination—and 
points are provided in mural switch-panels for 
alternative individual table lighting. The stack- 
room is air-conditioned at a permanent tempera- 
ture of sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 

Provision for an ultimate total of more than 
77,000 volumes may seem like the height of 
visionary far-sightedness in planning, but it 
should be borne in mind that this new library has 
to serve applied, natural, and pure sciences in 
some of their most important and most rapidly- 
developing aspects: moreover, a completely new 
building can theoretically be supposed to have to 
last for ever. In addition to these factors, there is 
also the question of ample storage-space for 
newly-purchased research material, particularly 
back-runs of journals, an important matter in a 
university still “young”, historically speaking. 
The economics of storing such material, while 
space is available, or reproducing them in micro- 
text form, are not weighted so heavily on the side 
of photographic reproduction as is sometimes 
supposed. 

Constituent elements of the research stock not 
so far mentioned include a small, but highly- 
specialized, group of works on suspension-bridge 


and biographies and autobiographies of famous 
engineers, specialization in the last three topics 
forming a valuable introduction to wider aspects 
of social and economic history. Works of that 
kind, and books on the history of science as a 
whole, are obtained by the main University 


Nevertheless the past existence of the Faculty 
of Engineering of Bristol University has not left 
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it without historical documents of its own. It is 
one function of the new library within Queen’s 
Building to preserve any material, past, present, 
or future, and no matter how apparently 
ephemeral, which bears on the life of the 
Faculty or on engineering education in Bristol 
generally. The civic contribution to that process 
has been inevitably neglected in this article (2), 
but the writer would welcome news of any 
material relating to either municipal or university 
activities in this connection which may be lying 
unutilized somewhere away from Bristol. 


REFERENCES 


(1) Cardwell, D. S. L. ‘‘The organization of science in 
England: a retrospect." Heinemann, 1957. 


(2) On this subject see Charles, G. W.: ““The Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol’’ in “The 
vocational aspect of secondary and further 
education”. 3, 1951, pp. 86-89. 


A Simple Charging Method for 
a University Library 


Te University of Auckland library caters for 

about 4,000 students, some 200 teaching 
staff and a similar number of local graduates and 
other “approved readers’. Numbers are increas- 
ing rapidly—there will, in time, be 10,000 students. 
The library accommodation is quite inadequate, 
which means that much material can be borrowed 
which would not be lent by a university library 
with more ample seating space. The present 
number of 4,000 students compares with 1,000 
before the war, since when only some sixty seats 
have been added. 

The original system was the Detroit method, 
in which the borrower signed his name on the 
book-card. The issue period was a fortnight, and 
the charge was arranged by date, and filed within 
dates in classified order. A separate single file 
of staff issues was maintained, and no definite 
period was stated for loans to staff. 

Increasing numbers made this system break 
down under the weight of perpetual renewals, 
interminable despatch of overdues, and lengthy 
searching for a growing number of reservations. 
In 1956, therefore, it was decided to issue books 
for a whole term, on condition that books were 
returned within 24 hours if recalled, a heavy fine 
being imposed for ignoring a recall notice. 
Exceptions to this were recommended texts and 
other books which teaching departments indi- 
cated would be in heavy demand; these were 
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given distinctive white cards (the normal cards 
are buff) and issued for three days only. [Each 
Long Vacation, all teaching departments provide 
us with a list of the books which will be in demand 
during the year. These are searched for, and given 
white book-cards, the buff cards being filed and 
put away. The following year, when the lists 
come in, they are checked against this file; the 
buff cards for books still required on three-day 
loan, form the basis of the new year’s file. The 
others may be returned to the books, which now 
become available for term-loan once more.] 
In addition, other books which at the time of 
issue had more than one person waiting for them 
were issued for three days only; if only one other 
person was waiting, the book was issued for a 
fortnight. When a book was on loan to a reader 
for a term, it could not be recalled until he had 
had it for fourteen days. 

This system gave us three main files—staff, 
long-term and short-term. It simplified the 
finding of reserves, and cut down the number of 
renewals and overdues, but was still unwieldy. 
Every card in the short-term file had to be checked 
each day to see if a notice needed to be sent. 
In addition, books in the long-term file which 
people had reserved, were indicated by having 
a blue metal clip put on top, and these also had 
to be checked every day to see whether recall, 
or second recall notices needed to be sent. 

This was the system in operation when I 
reached Auckland in 1958, and was requested 
by the librarian to reorganize it. 

The first step was a simple one, of having 
students enter name and address on the 5 in. x 
3 in. book-cards, to remove the time-wasting 
need to seek addresses for recall and overdue 
notices in the card-file of readers. 

The next problem was to amalgamate the 
files in such a way that there would be one classi- 
fied sequence (for finding reserves), but also 
some indication when a book required a notice. 
The solution—for which no originality is claimed 
—was found in the use of “tabbed pockets”. 

Tabbed pockets are the same size as the book- 
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twelve distinctive pockets. These were obtained 
by spacing the tabs in six places along the top 
of the pocket as in the diagram: 


O. al 






























































Second 
Position 


Sixth 
. + position 


First 
position 


Third 
position .. 


The first position is Monday, the second Tuesday, 
and so on. The system could work with one 
colour per week, but we decided it would be more 
foolproof to use two colours per week, so that 
neighbouring tabs were not of the same colour; 
i.e., in one week Tab one is blue, Tab two yellow, 
Tab three blue, tab four yellow, and so on, 
rather than all blue. 


Second week 
Mon. 


First week 


Blue one (tab in first Clear one 


position) 
Yellow two (tab in 
second position) 


Blue three (etc.) Wed. 
Yellow four Thurs. 
Blue five Pri. 
Yellow six Sat. 


Tues. Pink two 


Clear three 
Pink four 
Clear five 
Pink six 


In order that short-term loans shall be put 
into the correct pockets, there is at the exit 
a small box with three partitions labelled as 
follows: 


1. Books with more than one reserve. [These 
are put in a pocket for three days ahead.] 


2. Books with one reserve, theses and un- 
reserved three-day books. [These are put 
in a pocket for 14 days ahead; the reason 
why unreserved three-day books go in these 
pockets is that, although fines are charged 
from the fourth day, overdue notices are 
not sent until the end of a fortnight.] 

. One-week loans, i.e., periodicals and, in 
special circumstances, reference books, to 
staff and honours students only. 


The appropriate pockets for the day are put 
in the divisions each morning, so that as books 
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First week 
One reserve 

and un- One 

reserved week 

3 day 
Blueone Bluefive Blueone Pink two 

Tues. Yellowtwo Yellowsix Yellow two Clear three 
Wed. Bluethree Clearone Bluethree Pink four 
Thurs. Yellow four Pinktwo Yellow four Clear five 
Fri. Bluefive Clearthree Bluefive Pink six 
Sat. Yellowsix Pinkfour Yellowsix Blue one 


More than 


Day one reserve 


Second week 
Clearone Clearfive Clearone Yellow two 
Tues. Pinktwo Pinksix Pinktwo Blue three 
Wed. Clearthree Blueone Clearthree Yellow four 
Thurs. Pink four Yellowtwo Pink four Blue five 
Fri. Clearfive Bluethree Clearfive Yellow six 
Sat. Pink six Yellow four Pink six Clear one 


A glance at the previous day’s pockets tells 
the assistant what stage in the table has been 
reached. 

The previous separate staff, long-term and 
short-term files, have now been amalgamated, 
giving one main file. There are a few subsidiaries, 
such as “‘Not returned at the end of last term’’ 
or “Lost, bills have been sent’, which we hope 
to amalgamate into the single sequence by having 
some pockets with distinctive tabs made— 
e.g., “Lost, bills sent’’ might have a broad black 
tab, etc. Most book-cards, of course, are not 
in pockets, as the books are out to the end of 
term. This spaces out the tabs usefully. 

Having set out the day’s pockets, the assistant 
next searches for reserved books. The reservation 
cards filled in the previous day are put in classified 
order, and checked against the charge. When the 
book-cards are found, the procedure is as follows: 


(a) In the case of books which kave been on 
loan for fourteen days (three days for a 


Mon. 
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single reserve only, the copy which is due earliest 
is put in a pocket. 

Having searched for reserves, which is now a 
delightfully quick process, and extracted those 
which can be recalled immediately, the assistant 
glances at the chart to see which pockets bear 
today’s tab. If it is Monday Blue one, she can 
speedily extract all issues with blue one pockets. 
These represent the items which are due for 
recall or overdue notices today. 

When the notices have been written, the cards 
are placed in pockets for a week ahead, so that 
further notices are sent automatically. In Third 
Term, when demand is great, recall notices are 
sent every three days, by putting cards back into 
pockets for three days ahead. 

We have now reached the stage when 95 per 
cent of all the cards for books on loan are in one 
classified sequence, and yet we have an efficient 
signalling system for indicating short-term loans, 
overdues, etc. The system is open to an infinite 
amount of variation. All notices go out with 
clockwork regularity, and yet reserved books 
are found easily. 

As far as staff are concerned, for books other 
than “‘Not to be borrowed” or periodicals, we 
issue material indefinitely on condition that it is 
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returned instantly if recalled, renewed each term, 
and brought into the library each Long Vacation 
for re-stamping. The point of the latter two 
procedures is to dislodge books which have 
accumulated in the byways of staff studies and 
private libraries. 

A brief note on stamping. 

Books issued for a term, These are stamped 
in the book as follows: “To be returned by the 
end of Term, 19.... (date) or in 
24 hours if recalled.’’ The book-card is stamped 
for 14 days ahead for our information. 

Other material. Books and cards stamped 
with date due. 

A new sequence is begun each Term or Long 
Vacation, and the old one dwindles rapidly to 
a hard core of offenders, about which appre priate 
action is taken. Mistakes in the original filing 
appear at this time, and “mysteries”’ are cleared. 

Cost. Most material is on long-term loan, and 
does not need pockets. We began with 2,400 
pockets (200 for each day) which cost £40 N.Z., 
and costs are high here. The only other expense 
has been a couple more issue trays because the 
size of the charge is slightly increased by the 


manilla pockets. 
F. D. O. FIELDING 


The Library Association 


Council Meetings 
Council and committee meetings during 1960 
will be held as follows: 27th-29th January; 
30th March-Ist April; 25th-27th May; 12th-i4th 
October; 23rd-25th November. 


Annual Conference 


The Annual Conference will be held at 
Scarborough from 12th-16th September, 1960. 


Esdaile Memorial Lecture 
The Esdaile Memorial Lecture will be delivered 
on the evening of 12th October, 1960, by Sir 
Sydney Roberts. 


American and Canadian Library Associations 

The American and Canadian Library Associ- 
ations are holding a joint Conference in Montreal 
from 19th to 25th June, 1960. If a sufficient 
number oi librarians from the United Kingdom 
wish to attend this Conference, it may be possible 


to arrange passages by chartered aircraft at a cost 
of between £85 and £100 a head. 

It is important that any member who is 
interested should inform the Secretary of the 
Association within six days of this notice 
appearing. 


L.A. Prize Essay, 1960 


The following subjects have been chosen by the 
L.A. Council for a Prize Essay Competition, 
instituted in 1954. 

1. The alleged failure of the public, or other 
library, to retain the Teen-Ager, who may have 
been a user of the junior library in childhood, 
with a study of possible remedies. 

2. Librarianship—one world. 

. Produce, with explanations, a Draft Bill, 
which embodies for legislation the findings of 
the Roberts Report, and incorporates desirable 
features which may have been omitted from 
the Report. 
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RULES FOR THE COMPETITION 

1. The prize offered by the Library Association 
is £10. The right to compete is limited to L.A. 
members. The decision of the Library Association 
as to eligibility shall be final. 

2. The essays submitted must not exceed 3,000 
words in length, or be less than 2,500 words: they 
must be typewritten and submitted in quad- 
ruplicate. 

3. The authorship of the essays must be strictly 
anonymous. Each competitor must assume a 
pen-name and enclose with his essay a sealed 
envelope with his pen-name typewritten on the 
outside and his name and address inside. 

4. Adequate bibliographical references should 
be given to any published or unpublished work 
cited or otherwise used in the essay. 

5. The essays, which are to be addressed to the 
Editor of the LisrARY ASSOCIATION RECORD and 
marked “Prize Essay, 1960” on the envelope, 
must reach Chaucer House not later than the 
15th July, 1960. 

6. The Essays received will be judged by at least 
three referees, who are to be appointed by the 
Council of the Library Association. The decision 
of the referees, or of a majority of them, shall be 
final. 

7. If, in the opinion of the referees, or of a 
majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excel- 
lence, the referees are empowered not to award 
the prize; or they may, if they consider it desir- 
able, divide the prize among two or more of the 
competitors. 

8. The result of the competition will be made 
known in the Recorp in September, 1960, if pos- 
sible, and the prize essay will be published in the 
following number of the Recorp. In the event, 
however, of there being two or more prize essays, 
the Editor of the Recorp reserves the right of 
deciding which of these essays he will publish. 

9. The copyright of any essay which appears in 
the Lrprary ASSOCIATION RECORD belongs to the 
Library Association. 

10. The Library Association and the Editor of 
the RecorD are not 'to be held responsible for the 
loss or return of any essay submitted for the com- 
petition; nor do they incur any liability whatever 
in connection with the receipt of essays, any deal- 
ings therewith, the judging thereof, or the report 
thereon. 

Register of Chartered Librarians 

At the October, 1959, Council meeting 29 
Fellows and 142 Associates were elected to the 
Register as follows: 
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Fellows: Bartholomew, E. J. (1959), Essex Co.L.; 
Best, K. W. (1959), Ministry of Health L.; Brown, R. G. 
(1959), Pulham P.L.; Butler, A. C., B.A. (1958), History 
Faculty L., Oxford Univ.; Chariton, B. M. (1959), 
Lancs. Co.L.; Crowe, A. J. (1959), Brierley Hill P.L.; 
Crowther, G. (1959), R.A.E., Farn ; Denning, 
R. T. W. (1959), Cardiff P.L.; Douglas, D. R. (Miss) 
(1959), Jamaica Library Service; ne R. S. (1959), 
Nottingham P.L.; Edwards, J. A. (1959), Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins Ltd.; Fox, A. J. (1959), Birming- 
ham P.L.; Gratton, P. D. (1959), Nottingham P.L.; 
Grimsdale, W. A. (1959), Bournemouth P.L.; Hallewell, 
L. (1959), Trinidad and Tobago Cen.L., W.L; Heeks, P. 
(Mrs.) (1959), Berkshire Co.L.; Hully, P. M. (Miss) 
(1959), Wellcome Historical Medical L.; Huse, R. J. 
(1959), Richmond P.L.; Lockley, R. H. (1959), Essex 
Co.L.; Pickup, P. W. H. (1959), Notts. Co.L.; Purvis, 
H. M. (Miss) (1959), Newbury P.L.; Rider, R. C., M.A. 
(1959), Queen’s College L., Dundee; Robinson, J. L. 
(Mrs.) (1959), Jamaica Library Service; Roper, L A. 
(Miss), B.A. (1959), The British Institute of 
L.; Sharp, J. K. (1959), Lanarks. Co.L.; Taylor, M. BE. 
(Miss) (1957), Lancs. Co.L.; Turney, A. G. (1959), 
Stoke-on-Trent P.L.; Veasey, W. 1. (Mrs.) (1959), Motor 
Industry Res. Assoc. L.; Whiteley, E. G. (Miss), B.Sc. 
(1959), Bradford P.L. 

Associates: Neos G. M. (Miss) (1959), B.B.C. 
Ref.L.; Allan, M. (Miss) (1959), Durham Co.L.; 
Allen, 3. C. (Miss) ( ss00, Middlesex Co.L.; Anderson, 
J. M. (Miss) (1959), Paddington P.L.; Arkley, R. a 
B.A. (1957); Matlock Training College L.; Astall, H. R. 
(1958), previously Metro-Vickers Res. L.; Bamber, 
A. J. (Mrs.) (1958), Bristol P.L.; Barber, M. S. (Mrs) 
(1957), S.B. Essex Technical Coll. L.; Barnard, T. D 
(1959), East Sussex Co.L.; Bason, R. H., M.A, seine 
R. H. Harry Stanger Labs.L.; Bell, D. T. (Mrs.), B.A. 
(1959), B.B.C, R.P. Perm.L.; Bentley, M. K. (1959), 
Tottenham P.L.; Bleasdale, C. H. (1959), Birkenhead 
P.L.; Booth, M. (Miss) (1959), Denton P.L.; Bradshaw, 
S. D. (Miss), B.A. (1959), Middlesex Co.L.; Brown, 
M. S. (Miss), M.A. (1959), National L. of 
Brown, R. (1959), Essex Co.L.; Bryan, F.. J. (1959), 
Seafarers’ Education Service; Bryant, B. A. (Miss) (1958), 
Fulham P.L.; Bunting, E. M. (Mrs.) (1957), previously 
Kettering P.L.; Butler, K. A. (Miss) (1958), Manchester 
Univ.L.; Carlsen, E. M. (Mrs.), B.Sc. (1959), previously 
Birmingham P.L.; Carnall, B. A. (Miss) (1959), Deptford 
P.L.; Cave, M. A. (Miss) (1959), Essex Co.L.; Cheesman, 
B., M.A. (1959), Liverpool Univ.L.; Cornish, C. A, 
(1959), Twickenham P.L.; Cowburn, L. M. (Miss) (1959), 
National L. for the Blind: Craik, L. F. (1959), previously 
Tottenham P.L.; Curtis, D. A. (1959), Cardiff P.L.; 
Davies, J. (1959), Swindon P.L.; Davies, R. G., M.A. 
(1959), Harold Cohen L., Liverpool Univ.; Dawson, J, 
(Miss) (1959), Llandudno P.L.; Deacon, E. E. E, (Miss) 
(1959), Bucks. Co.L.;. Denning, G. (Miss) (1958), 
Sheffield P.L.; Devine, R. (Miss), B.A. (1958), Ove Arup 
and Partners L.; Dilworth, H. M. (Miss) (1958), Man- 
chester P.L.; Dutta, M. W. (Mrs.), B.A. (1959), 
coonnane P.L.; Edgar, D. E. (1959), Battersea P.L.; 
Edgeley, R. . (Miss) (1959), Notts. Cache Edgell, W. F. 
(1959), P.L.; Eggleston, K. J. (Miss), aK 
(1958), Nottingham and District Tech.Coll.L.; Elliott, 
M. J. (Mrs.) (1957), Nottingham P.L.; Emmott, M. 
(Miss) (1959), Lancs. Co.L.; Evans, V. M. (Miss) (1959), 
Islington P.L.; Ford, M. J. (Mrs.) (1959), previously 
Kensington P.L.; Forrester, M. R. (Miss) (1957), 
gan P.L i Gable, J. E. (Miss) (1959), Thurrock 

; Gambling, M . F. (Miss) (1959), Winchester Lig 
pa P.D. (1958), Nottingham P.L.; Gilkerson, E. 
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(Mrs.) (1959), Sunderland P.L.; Grady, D. (1959), 
Leigh P.L.; Hadlow, J. F. (1957), Aslib.; Hamilton, 
D. B. T. (1959), Glasgow P.L.; Hardwick, S. G. M. 
(Miss) (1959), East Sussex Co.L.; Hares, R. R. (Miss), 
B.A. (1958), Oxford P.L.; Harrison, J. M. (Miss), B.A. 
(1956), Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, U.S.A.; Hart, B. (1959), 
Matthew Boulton Tech.Coll.L., Birmingham; Hazell, 
DB. M. (Miss) (158), Herefordshire Co.L.; Hinton, 
V. H. F. A. (Miss), B.A. (1958), Glasgow Univ.L.; 

Honour, D. C. (1959), Birmingham P.L.; Howcroft, B. 
(1959), Co-operative Wholesale Soc. Ltd.; Hoyle, H. B. 
(1959), Newcastle upon Tyne P.L.; Huddy, E. J. (1956), 
Royal Geographical Soc.L.; Hughes, M. R. (1959), 
Cheshire Co.L.; Jackson, A. B. (1956), Bedford P.L.; 
Jackson, J. A. (1958), Manchester P.L.; Jenkins, C. 
(Miss), B.A. (1959), Bath P.L.; Johnson, K. M. (Miss) 
(1957), Derbyshire Co.L.; Jones, S. M. (Miss) (1959), 
Jamaica Library Service; Kennedy, P.G. (1959), Hackney 
P.L.; Khoo, J. C. G. (1959), Raffles National L., 
Singapore; Koranteng, E. K. (1958), Ghana Library 
Service; Laidlaw, J. 1. (Mrs.) (1959), Edinburgh P.L.; 
Lamble, W. H. (1959), Bristol P.L.; Langridge, D. W., 
B.A. (1951), Ashridge College L.; Lim, B. ,B.A. (1958), 
Malaya Univ.L.; Littlewood, S. (Miss) (1959), Warring- 
ton P.L.; Lucas, S. T. (1958), Chester P.L.; Lunt, M. W. 
(1957), Essex Co.L.; MacIntyre, F. (Miss) (1959), 
Wandsworth P.L.; McMillan, M. C. (Miss) (1959), 
Dunbartonshire Co.L.; Maden, S. F. (Miss) (1957), 
Liverpool P.L.; Martin, S. (Mrs.), B.A. (1957), Birming- 
ham Univ.L.; Martin, V. A. (Miss) (1959), Eccles P.L.; 
Matthew, S. (Miss) (1959), Greenwich P.L.; Meakin, J. 
(1959), Liverpool P.L.; Monk, A. J. (Miss) (1959), 
St. Bart's Hospital Med.Coll.L.; Morris, K. M. (Miss) 
(1959), Enfield P.L.; Murton, J. M. (Miss), B.A. (1957), 
Nottingham P.L.; Napier, I. H. (Miss) (1958), Library 
Association L.; Neequaye, E. K. (1959), Ghana Library 
Service; Park, R. (1957), Lanarks. Co.L.; Parker, D. F. 
(1959), Newport P.L.; Pate, A. G., B.A. (1959), Salford 
P.L.; Perry, M. B. (Miss) (1959), Herts Co.L.; Pickles, P. 
(Mrs.) (1957), Chelmsford P.L.; Price, P. M. (Miss) 
(1959), Glasgow P.L.; Pridmore, P., B.A. (1959), 
Nottingham P.L.; Pugh, D. W. F. (1958), Birmingham 
P.L.; Pyle, M. G. (Miss) (1959), previously Plymouth 
P.L.; Radvansky, S. C. (Mrs.), B.A. (1958), Melbourne 
Univ.L.; Reed, P. M. (Miss), B.A. (1958), Oxford 
College of Technology L.; Revill, D. H. (i959), 
Nottingham P.L.; Reynolds, M. A. (Miss) (1958), 
Brentford and Chiswick P.L.; Richardson, S. N. (Miss) 
(1959), Hendon P.L.; Riva, V. J. (Miss) (1958), Battersea 
P.L.; Rose, A. P. M. (Miss) (1959), Walthamstow P.L.; 
Sackett, E. J. C., M.A. (1959), Westminster College L.; 
Self, D. (Miss) (1959), Hendon P.L.; Shackleton, J. B., 
M.A. (1959), Harrogate P.L.; Silcock, M. A. (Miss) 
(1959), West Riding Co.L.; Smith, J. S. (1959), Derby 
P.L.; Smith, S. C. (1959), Wilts. Co.L.; Smith, V. J. 
(1959), Cheshire Co.L.; Sorsby, E. A. (Miss) (1959), 
Sheffield P.L.; Stebbings, M. E. (Mrs.) (1957), National 
Book League L.; Still, P. M. (Miss) (1959), National 
Inst. Agricult. Eng.L.; Stirling, S. (Mrs.), B.A. (1957), 
Library Association L.; Stringer, M. J. (Miss), B.A. 
(1959), Richard Thomas and Baldwins Ltd. L.; Tarbuck, 
J. (Missy (1959), Southport P.L.; Taylor, J. M. (Miss), 
B.A. (1957), Derby Co.L.; Taylor, S. (Mrs.) (1959), 
Bradford P.L.; Toworthy, A. C. (Miss) (1959), Hackney 
P.L.; Topping, T. (1959), Lancs. Co.L.; Totterdell, A. C. 
(Mrs.) (1958), Somerset Co.L.; Truscott, J. E. (1959), 
Battersea P.L.; Valeur, F. B. (Mrs.) (1959), previously 
Glasgow P.L.; Walpole, W. E. (1959), Leyton P.L.; 
Warren, P. J. R., B.A. (1959), St. Anne’s Board Mill Co. 
Ltd. L.; Weatherly, H. (1959), Surrey Co.L.; Welch, 
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D. H. (1959), Fulham P.L.; Westlake, E. P. (Miss) (1959), 
Manchester P.L.; Whitaker, E. (Miss), B.A. (1958), 
Lancs. Co.L.; White, L. (1959), West Riding Co.L.; 
Williams, F. H. B., M.A. (1952), Malvern P.L.; Windsor, 
R. J. (Mrs.), B.A. (1959), Notts. Co.L.; Winterburn, 
S. J. (Miss) (1959), Orpington P.L.; Winton, A. (Miss) 
(1959), Surrey Co.L.; Wood, C. B. (1955), Lanarks. 
Co.L.; Wood, J. M., B.A. (1958), Leeds P.L.; Wood, 
R. E. P. (1959), Devon Co.L.; Wyatt, C. F. (1959), 
Salford P.L. 


At the same meeting 1 Fellow and 3 Associates 
were re-instated on the Register as follows: 


Fellow: Mundy, Miss C. M. L.; Associates: Rickard, 
Mrs. J.; Woodman, Mrs. H. M.; Ndegwa, J. 


The report of the death of the following 
members was received with regret: Miss B. E. 
Harriss; Miss E. Gerard, F.L.A.; Messrs. W. 
Doubleday, F.L.A.; P. J. Hustings; S. B. 
Gardner, F.L.A.; G. A. McIntyre; L. W. Sharp; 
and B. H. Whitelocke, F.L.A. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS AND THE ROBERTS REPORT 


The A.M.C. have now their comments on 


published 
the Report of the Roberts Committee. The following are 
some of the main points made by that Association. 
The A.M.C. dislike the proposal that the Minister 
should have default powers in the case of any public 
library authority which is not 
the 


caatentaliiceceemieiamamentaanaae no default 
power could be exercised because there would be no 
other elected authority to which to transfer functions. 
The A.M.C. would prefer Government inspection of the 
Ne eee ee 
the case of the Fire, Police and Education Serv 
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County Library Notes 


In spite of the printers’ strike a fair number 
of reports have been received as well as other 
examples of printed matter. None surprised me, 
though, as did the folder put out by HEREFoRD- 
SHIRE on behalf of the local Federation of the 
Women’s Institutes. Neat and suitably dignified, 
this description of the “Last offices for the dead”’ 
will meet an obvious need in the villages. It 
should have been no more startling than the news 
that NOTTINGHAMSHIRE once again organized a 
mobile service for village children with daily 
story hours in the open air, or SHROPSHIRE’S 
decision to hold “at homes’ for university 
students before they begin their first year’s work. 

Several counties have published reports in 
which senior staff have commented on the past 
year’s work. One in particular, from CoRNWALL, 
should please the writer in the Assistant librarian 
who urged that this practice should be more 
widely followed. The report is interesting not 
only for the busy year it chronicles, but for the 
frankness of some of the comments on local staff 
and problems. It would be useful to know 
(privately) if this honesty has achieved any 
helpful results, for if it has, possibly a few more 
county library reports could benefit from some 
plain speaking. 

LINDSEY AND HOLLAND with a solid, factual 
report uses personal reports by the named 
District librarians, but the general effect is of a 
homogeneous whole. The re-organization noted 
in the previous report is having an effect in the 
Districts; and a development period of 5 to 10 
years is mentioned as a time in which a staff 
re-organization programme, an improved book- 
fund, and new mobile libraries, can be achieved. 
Somewhat similar is the NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
report, in that descriptions of the work of the 
various sections and districts are given, but 
these would appear to have been written by the 
same hand. A peak issue of five million books is 
linked with a tribute to Mr. Wray, County 
Librarian from 1952 to 1958, and now working 
in Tasmania. 

General activities in the county are reflected in 
the CUMBERLAND report and, like the first three 
reports, this too mentions the need for a fresh 
look at the library problems which remain. There 
is a passing glance at the too high rate of book 
production, and a trouble many counties must 
experience is aired—that mobile libraries are not 
well. used on council housing estates. Many 
counties have completed ten years’ work on the 
development programmes approved at the end 
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of the “forties, and although the Roberts Com- 
mittee gave an impetus to the preparation of 
fresh development plans, it is clear that new 
surveys would have been made in any case. 
WARWICKSHIRE, in its annual report, uses the 
opportunity to summarize the reports of the last 
ten years, and the effect is of reading about a 
military campaign which developed according to 
plan. The second campaign appears to have 
begun, for a list is given of the places where the 
Minister was to be asked to sanction buildings. 

In GLAMORGAN, too, there is a call for a re- 
consideration of the policy by which libraries 
are housed in welfare halls and institutes 
(described as dark, ill-lit and generally dreary) 
although there are a few good ones. Progress 
on other fronts includes an increased bookfund, 

a fourth mobile library, and a re-organized 
neikdiaeiatain building. DurHam reports a 
building programme which is going well, with 
three new buildings under way, and a fourth 
and fifth likely to be started before the end of the 
financial year. All, costing just under £50,000, 
are being financed out of revenue. The first new 
building in HUNTINGDONSHIRE, at St. Neots, is 
to be joined by a second this year, and both are 
described in the annual report as only the first 
steps in a plan to provide new permanent 
buildings in all the main centres of population. 
Some anxiety is felt about the need to improve 
the bookstock to keep pace with development, 
and even more about the way in which an 
inadequate headquarters will act as a brake on 
progress. 

Local advertisement indicates that Mont- 
GOMERYSHIRE is to have a new headquarters 
building in Newtown. CARMARTHENSHIRE reports 
the temporary use of a spacious building for the 
administrative headquarters with obvious benefit 
to the whole library service. This county, like 
DENBIGHSHIRE, records an increased use of books 
written in Welsh in spite of a reduction in the num- 
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Youth Libraries 


The annual weekend school organized by the 
Youth Libraries Section for children’s librarians 
and others interested in children and their 
reading, was held in Norwich Training College, 
Keswick Hall, Norwich, from 4th-6th September. 
The record attendance of 150 students included 
teachers, booksellers and children’s book editors 
from two publishing firms, and some of the 
librarians came from as far afield as Jamaica 
and South Africa. 

The school was opened by the County 
Librarian of Norfolk, Miss A. Protheroe, who 
welcomed the students to Norwich, and the first 
lecture was to have been given by Mr. P. 
Hepworth, Norwich City Librarian. In Mr. 
Hepworth’s absence in Sweden his deputy, Miss 
M. Alexander, stepped into the breach with an 
address on the literary and historical associations 
of Norwich, which proved a most interesting 
prelude to a visit to the City on the following 
day. 

The first lecture on Saturday was given by 
Mrs. A. Singer of the Berkshire Child Guidance 


school at Tring in 1951. Mrs. Singer, who is a 


child psychologist, spoke on the child’s develop- 





S. J. Hardy on “Display and poster work’’; 
Miss D. D. Chilcot on “Booklists 
magazines”; Mr. W. B. Shaw on “Clubs 
meetings in the library” and Mr. D. B. 
on “Contacts outside the library”, and thi 
followed by group discussions of the 
subjects on the following day. 

The highlight of the weekend was 
given jointly by Miss 
writes under the name 
illustrator, Miss Cecil 
and artist’s view’. 


if 


z 
 § 
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the author near at hand. Their collaboration 

has resulted in several successful historical novels See Rigg 

and a number of books for younger children, of A meeting of librarians will be at German 

which the Five dolls series are perhaps the best Institute, 51 Princes Gate, London, $.W.7, on Thursday, 
“ : 26th November, at 6 p.m., when Prof. Pascal, 

known, and the audience was delighted to be University of Birmingham, will speak on recent 

introduced to the original five dolls and their English and German novel”. 
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Correspondence 


(Correspondents are tequested to write as 
briefly as possible.) 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 

Mr. VERNER W. CLAPP, President, Council on 
Library Resources Inc., writes: 

You may recall me as the author of an article 
in the Recorp, June, 1956, 58, 207-215, on 
“Progress toward the 16th edition of Dewey”. 
This was stimulated by an earlier article in the 
Recorp which characterized Dewey as a “dead 
classification’. | am now similarly stimulated to 
write to you by the article by Mr. E. J. Coates, 
the Chief Subject Cataloguer of BNB, “The 
Dewey Decimal Classification, Edition 16” 
¢{REcorD, August, 1959, 61, 187-190). I apologize 
for being so defensive about DC; although I have 
been a member of the DC Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee and am still a Director (unpaid) of Forest 
Press, Inc., | would rather have you attribute this 
concern to my belief in the great importance to 
library work which DC represents, and an anxiety 
lest its present utility be lost through divided 
interests or lest its potentiality for even greater 
utility not be won for lack of understanding and 
effort. 

Let me then say that I consider Mr. Coates’ 
review to be on the whole well-taken. He has 
taken sufficient soundings in Ed. 16 to identify 
correctly many of the features which deserve 
comment; and many of his comments are 
valuable and criticisms just. His findings and 
opinions carry particular significance because 
of the position which gives him opportunity to 
apply them and even to enforce them on others. 

Having said this, permit me to make several 
comments on matters which I consider to be 
important for the kind of consideration of DC 
which I think is needed if we are to make progress 
in matters of classification, whether DC or any 
other. 

In the first place, I find a source of sardonic 
amusement in Mr. Coates’ reference to the 
obsolete characteristics of much of the universe 
projected by Ed. 16. Sardonic, because here the 
tables are turned. Americans, and American 
librarians amongst them, have become perhaps 
too accustomed over the years to regarding as 
some defect in intelligence or virtue the in- 
efficiencies of Old-World practices which they, 
untrammelled by age-old institutional require- 
ments, were free to escape. Here, however, Mr. 
Coates returns the compliment. It is true that 
much of the universe described by Ed. 16 is 
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obsolete; this is because it would be impossible 
at one stroke—i.e., between editions—to require 
the re-classification of a hundred million volumes 
in scores of thousands of libraries throughout the 
world which would be required by an up-dating 
of this picture. In sum, the “dead hand” of the 
present investment on  book-arrangement, 
especially in the larger libraries, obstructs 
modernization which would otherwise be easily 
feasible for smaller libraries, 

This is nothing new, and this is no place to 
rehash all the considerations pro and con in the 
“keep pace with knowledge” vs. “integrity of 
numbers” debate. I can, however, summarize in 
this fashion: there is simply not money enough 
to provide simultaneous “keep pace with know- 
ledge” and “integrity of numbers” editions of 
DC (even if this were desirable); and a com- 
promise must be and has been sought which is 
most likely to produce the greatest benefit for the 
greatest number of users. Ed. 16 is the embodi- 
ment (to the extent that time and money sufficed 
to effect it) of that compromise. 

Nevertheless, everyone (even those encumbered 
by large collections, equally with those who can 
apply classification without the hindrance of any 
collection at all, such as the publisher of a 
national bibliography) favours “keeping pace 
with knowledge’”’; it is only the practical con- 
siderations which enforce the alternative. And 
Ed. 16 has done a great deal in the interest of 


‘integrity’ *~it still provides one last look at the 
superseded schedules. Even this much advance 


was not effected without much pain; and the 
process would undoubtedly have been carried 
much further had not the pain been so great. 
In passing, I comment on Mr. Coates’ reference 
(page 188) to Ed. 16’s “unrealistic” policy for 
creating new subdivisions (one based upon the 
number of books requiring to be classified). As a 
matter of fact, I had thought this to be a very 
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ation the actual facts of library life. The policy 
asks, in short, why subdivide if subdivision is 
unnecessary? How distinguish when it is 
necessary? Simple! Count the books! Can Mr. 
Coates suggest something more “realistic’”’? 

Still in passing, I mention Mr. Coates’ treat- 
ment of the loss of specificity between Eds. 14 and 
16. It is true that no longer in Ed. 16 may there 
be found a heading “022.965 Library . . . door- 
mats”; it may very well be true that “some 
13,000” other headings have similarly been 
dropped. Quite apart from the facts of the case, 
the question must be answered, how much 
specificity is desirable? (Mr. Coates has criticized 
Ed. 16 for its “unrealistic” policy of subdivision, 
but has not disclosed his alternative; it is always 
possible, of course, to provide a separate heading 
for each book!) But with respect to the facts 
alone it would appear that Mr. Coates’ mind 
(“It seems clear that the 16th Edition has not 
nearly solved the problem of specificity in 
relation to actual literature,”’ p. 190) was made 
up before Mr. Linford brought in his statistics 
of actual application. For these prove the reverse 
of what Mr. Coates seems to have expected. When 
totalled (a computation not performed for us) 
Mr. Linford’s tables show that, in spite of the 
loss of “some 13,000” specific headings, Ed. 16 
has a nearly 7 per cent lead in specificity over 
Ed. 14 for the classes exemplified and on the 
basis of actual works recorded! And this in spite 
of the staggering loss of nearly 22 per cent in one 
class, “628 Sanitary and Municipal Engineering” 
(reduced from 118 to 55 subheadings between 
Eds. 14 and 16) which would certainly seem to 
require some comment. In two words: a reduction 
of “some 13,000” headings (nearly 50 per cent), 
yet an increase of specificity in practice of nearly 
7 per cent—what would Mr. Coates have? 

I would be willing to maintain the thesis that 
the adoption of an expansive shelf-classification, 
currently maintained, with the results of its 
application based on a large collection being 
made promptly and cheaply available to users, 
constitutes one of the principal contributions of 
America to library work. But, you notice, I use 
a number of qualifying words here, and each is 
essential to my thesis. The fact is that the utility 
of a classification to librarians and the users of 
libraries depends to a considerable extent upon 
the elements of standardization which attend it. 
(Granted that standards have drawbacks; I 
believe that these drawbacks can be minimized, 
so that the benefits will predominate.) The 
effectiveness of DC in the U.S.A. is eloquent 
testimony to this. 
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advantages of standardization (one of which is 
certainly to ensure a wide enough market to 


obstacles; efforts should as certainly be made 
toward their removal. It would be unfortunate if, 
merely for lack of such efforts, the opportunity 
for a common classification should be lost to the 
English-speaking world. The publishers of DC 
have, out of this anxiety, made it possible for a 
number of groups in the British Commonwealth 
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to adapt DC to their purposes without infringing 
on its integrity. The most recent of these groups 
is the School Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, for which Forest Press is now pre- 
paring an introduction to DC for school use. 

Certainly, if DC is not to suffer from a series of 
national schisms, a basic requirement is that it 
should be consistently applied by those central 
services through which the application reache : the 
users. This is a matter in which the users have a 
very direct interest: will they be called on to 
support the maintenance and publication of 
multiple classifications (if they are to have an 
up-to-date classification at all) because the 
central services on which they depended led 
them down diverging paths? In the U.S.A. the 
consumers have called the shots on DC, with 
increasing loudness, since 1937; and three 
central services now diligently labour to provide 
what is called for. A central service should be 
the servant, not the master. 

The defects of DC are admittedly many; and 
it is seriously proposed that at some date it be 
abandoned in favour of an entirely new classifi- 
cation. Does this shock the publishers? On this I 
take the Fifth Amendment (as we say in the 
U.S.A.). But I would like to make it clear that the 
publishers are fully aware that “the utility of the 
sistem” will never permit such a wholesale 
revision to be undertaken unilaterally as an act 
of publication, no matter how well-intentioned, 
but only after the most careful planning and 
agreement on the part of the users, and under 
a mandate from them. 

My conclusion—a not unusual one—is that 
the users should get together; in this case across 
the seas. 


FREE MICROFILM CAMERAS 


Mr. R. G. Griretn, F.L.A., Librarian, The 
Chemical Society, writes: 

May I again draw your readers’ attention to 
a scheme that was first mentioned in Chemical 
and engineering news for 11th February, 1957, 
page 104, in which it was announced that Dr. 
A. Seidell of Washington was prepared to present 
microfilm cameras to a number of research 
libraries in an attempt to promote the production 
and circulation of microfilm free of charge. 

Dr. Seidell found in practice that it cost far 
more to ship the cameras to this country than it 
did to make them and, in view of this, he arranged 
for Micro Methods Ltd., to manufacture them 
and distribute them on his behalf. The develop- 
ment work has taken rather more than twelve 
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months but the first cameras are now being sent 
out, 

From the small number of applications it 
would seem either that librarians were unaware 
of the scheme, despite publicity in various 
professional journals, or that they did not 
believe that such a scheme could exist. To 
clarify the position may I repeat the essential 
details. 

Microfilm cameras will be given to research 
libraries able to make reasonable use of them 
and willing to provide film copies free or at as 
low a cost as possible within the provisions of 
the Copyright Act. 

To avoid frivolous applications the following 
notes may be useful. The camera is a semi- 
automatic machine capable of producing 500-600 
frames (i.e., 1,000-1,200 pages) per hour. The 
library must therefore have a i 
demand for microfilm if it is to justify its request. 
Its operation is virtually foolproof but it does 
require darkroom facilities for loading, unloading 
and processing. If the library is to do its own 
Leen en 
able. 

In general cameras will not be given free to 
profit-making libraries but they will be able, at 
a later date, to purchase similar cameras through 
normal commercial channels. 
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I have been asked to advise on distribution in 
this country and applications should be addressed 
to me, at the Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Micro Methods Ltd., 
are solely concerned with production and have 
no say in distribution. 


READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mr. F. ATKINSON, F.L.A., Central Lending 
Librarian, Hampstead, writes: 

There are many lending libraries in this 
country—including Hampstead’s—where the en- 
quiry desk is not “left unattended for long 
periods”’—an imprecise phrase—and where more 
than one assistant is on duty when required. 
But one problem, common to reference and 
readers’ advisory staff, is the dispersal of biblio- 
graphies and printed catalogues around the 
various departments. 

It would seem that a “bibliographic centre” is 
desirable in a central library to accommodate 
these works and the cataloguing, reservations 
and stock-editing staff. Such a centre, situated 
at the hub of the public departments and within 
easy reach of both readers’ advisory and reference 
staff, will surely be a feature of future planning. 


FEMALE LIBRARIANS REQUIRED? 


Mr. R. C. Saxsy, B.A., writes: 

Certain library authorities and other bodies 
appear to have developed a habit of advertising 
in The Times literary supplement for “librarians” 
when they in fact mean “female librarians”. Any 
male who takes the trouble to prepare and 
submit an application for such a post is more or 
less apologetically informed that he has wasted 
his time. 

I am not sure whether this kind of behaviour 
springs from mere thoughtlessness, but I rather 
suspect it is due to a general belief that there are 
certain types of job for which only women would 
apply. It certainly leaves an impression of care- 
lessness and bad manners. 

It also raises the question of sex discrimination 
in certain branches of the profession. There 
appear to be one or two types of librarianship 
which are commonly looked upon as the special 
preserves of women. In particular, children’s 
librarianship and hospital librarianship fail into 
this category. There are, of course, a number of 
men who do these jobs excellently, but they are 
none the less commonly regarded as slightly 
freakish. I frankly do not understand it. Perhaps 
someone could enlighten me. 


There are, I think, no valid reasons why these 
jobs should be suitable for women. 
After all, children have fathers as well as mothers, 
hospitals contain male patients. In any case, as 
I say, men have shown that they can do it just 
as well as women: So. . .? 


EARLY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mr. N. E. Dam, F.L.A., Spanish Mill, East 
Rigton, near East Keswick, Leeds, writes: 

After writing in the July Recorp about early 
children’s books I have so far received very few 
offers of books, and only one of books within 
my period to 1870, and none of books as early 
as 1825, prior to which the most interesting ones 
were published. I am grateful to the librarians 
who responded. 

It was interesting to learn that in the Leicester 


that respect. I am familiar with the Union List 
of Books on Education and Educational Text- 
books compiled by the librarians of the Institutes 
of Education, and have assumed that it indicated 
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booksellers who offer children’s books as a 
speciality, but I gain in a year only a few dozen 
of worthwhile items, which I still require. I have 
encountered booksellers who still remember 
Mr. Osborne’s searches, which were only too 
thorough. 

Miss Waite’s branch of the Youth Libraries 
Section is undertaking a most interesting task, 
which may add to our knowledge of the biblio- 
graphy of the literature concerned since it has 
been preserved in such a fragmentary way. 

I am sorry that I may have gained the wrong 
impression from a bookseller who had used the 
B.M. quite often. It seems likely from a sampling 
examination of the B.M. catalogue that a very 
large proportion of children’s literature, which 
is within my collecting period, is not in the 
existing catalogues. Perhaps it is not in the 
stock. I wonder if it is possible that, as the larger 
part of children’s books published at least from 
John Newbery’s period until the 1840s was 
published either anonymously or pseudony- 
mously, it did not gain admission to the catalogue 
even before 1900. If indeed the catalogues are 
complete to 1900, the B.M. has a very dis- 
appointing proportion of our English children’s 
literature and very little from elsewhere, but we 
must blame the librarians of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. I was interested in the useful letter on 
the more recent practice of the B.M. and at the 
same time wonder if a similar practice is adopted 
for any other categories of literature. 


Helping the Shopper to Choose 


The British Standards Institution's Consumer Advisory 
Council, who publish Shopper's guide, will be glad to 
send a lecturer to speak in public libraries on how the 
shopper can get the best value for money. 

Librarians will know that the B.S.I. carries out 
exhaustive tests to determine the quality, strength, safety 
and durability of various products, and the results of 
these tests are published in Shopper's guide. The object 
is to raise the standards of goods and to guide the shopper 
in wise buying. 

Lectures tell of the B.S.L.’s pioneer work, including 
negotiations with industries to raise standards, and cover 
such details as how to tell which goods are approved by 
B.S.1., the importance of reading and interpreting the 
labels on goods, how to judge the merits of—for example 
—¢lectrical appliances, man-made fibres and new house- 
hold chemicals. They also tell of the information and 
complaints services which the Council offers. 

Librarians who would like to include these interesting 
and useful lectures in their programmes are invited to 
get into touch with the Consumer Advisory Council 
whose address is Orchard House, Orchard Street, 
London, W.1, telephone Mayfair 9000. 
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[6], 84, viii p. 017.1 
NOBELINSTITUTTETS BrBiioTeK, Osto, and others. 


Aksesjonskatalog over utenlandsk litteratur 1957. 
1958. 127 p. 017.1 
STOCKHOLM. STADSBIBLIOTEK. Katalog éver Stockholms 
Stadsbiblioteks skGnlitteratur pa utlindska Boma 
1947. [5], 208 p. 017.1 
JAPAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION, compiler. Selected book 
catalog,. 1958. Tokyo, 1959..407 p. 017.2 
SHETLAND LITERARY AND ScrentiFic Society. Catalogue 
of the books in the library. Lerwick, T., and 


J. Manson, pref. 1923. 137 p. 018.2 
Katalog éver bicker férvarvade till stérre svensk 
folkbibliotek under tiden 1/1 1946-30/11 1949. 
Lund, Hakan Ohlsson, 1949. 398 p. 019.1 
Spain. BtrptiorecA NACIONAL, MAprip. Lista de 
adquisiciones de libros extranjeros 1939-1942. 
Madrid, 1943. 111 p. 019.1 


STocKHOLM. STADSBIBLIOTEK. Katalog éver Stockholms 
Stadsbiblioteks nyférviry 1/1 1946-31/5 1950. 
1950, 452 p. 019.1 


020—Lisrary Economy 
Ovomouc (Czecu.) Untverstrni KNinovna. Slovnik 
knihovnickych termini v Sesti jazycich: Cesky- 
rusky-polsky-némecky-anglicky-francouzsky. Praha, 
Statni pedagogické, 1958. 633 p. 020.3 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
Actes du Conseil de la FIAB: 24° session, Madrid, 
13-16 octobre 1958. La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1959. 162 p. 020.621 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. A.L.A. membership 
directory 1958. Chicago, 1959. xi, 418 p. 020.62273 
Scottish Liprary AssociaTION, Proceedings of the 
annual conference, Stirling, 1959. Airdrie, 1959. 
43, [1] p. 020.6341 
ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LiprRarigs. Minutes of the 
fiftieth meeting January 27, 1958. Chicago, Illinois, 
1958. 41 p. 020.637 
SeLcars, R. Z. Discovering a new world in librarianship. 
New York, Brooklyn College Library, 1959. 7 p. 
020.70973 
CoLumsia Universitry, New York. ScHoo. or Liprary 
Service. American Library schools, libraries and 
the foreign library student. 1958. 23, [5] 1. 020.71 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. Professional examina- 
tions: Dublin, 1959. [2] ii, 3-18 p. 020.71 
Miscellanea di scritti vari in memoria di Alfonso Gallo. 
Firenze, Leo S. Olschki, 1956. viii, 711 p. 020.8 
Swepen. KuNGL. BistioreK, SrockHoL_m. Minnesut- 
stilining éver Selma Lagerléf, 1858 20/11 1958. 
1958. 15 p. 020.92 
Treicue., I. Pierwszy Polski podrecznik bibliotekarski, 
z przedmowa Heleny Wieckowskiej. Wroclaw, 
Biblioteki Universyteckiej w todzi, 1957. 78 p. 
020.92 
EDUCATIONAL Fi_m Liprary Association, Inc. A hand- 
book on how to use educational films in the 
community. New York, 1946, 71 p. 021.4 
NoRWAY. MINistRy OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. OFFICE OF 
CuLTURAL ReLations. Act of May 13th, 1955 
respecting amendments to the Act of December 12th, 
1947, concerning public and school libraries. Oslo, 


1956. 4 p. 021.89481 
GAaLLo, M. Fabbriche per biblioteche. Trieste, Moderna, 
1959, 55 p. 022 


Piasecki, W. Stavebni problémy knihoven, z polského 
originalu Problemy Budownictwa_ Bibliotecznego; 
prelozil a poznamkanu opatril Drahoslav Gawrecki. 
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Praha, Ustfedni technické knihovna CSR, Knihovna 
vysokych Skol technickych v Praze, 1957.48 p. 022 
AMERICAN Liprary AssociaTION. Plans for six public 
library buildings; edited by Ruth M. White. Chicago, 
Illinois, 1959. [5], 58 p. 022.314 
Yan, D. R. Planning the new library: the Wix Library 
of the Weizmann Institute of Science. New York, 
Special Libraries Association, 1959. 9 p. 022.32 
SHAFFER, K. R. Twenty-five short cases in library 
personnel administration. Hamden, Conn., Shoe 
String Press, Inc., 1959. 135 p. 023 
RANGANATHAN, S. R. Library administration. 2nd ed. 
Bombay, Calcutta fetc.], 1959. 678 p. 025 
a D. Die Umstellung alphabetischer Kataloge 
n der grammatischen auf die gegebene 6 ge der 
powerboat sr emne statistische Untersuchungen und 
Arbeitszeitstudien am Zentralkatalog des Landes 
Nordrheim-Westfalen. Kéin, Greven Verlag, 1958. 
137 p 025.3 
Vestnnseumnalils Cc. G. Ca ing theory and practice: 
a guide to the student of library science. 2nd ed. 
London, G. Blunt & Sons Ltd., 1959. xviii, aa 
Frick, B. M. Sears’ list of subject headings with 
suggestions for the beginner in subject heading work. 
8th ed. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1959. oo Pp. 
5.33 
HAssENFORDER, J. La constitution d'un fichier biblio- 
graphique. Paris, Centre d'Etudes Economiques, 
1958. 7 1. 025.35 
Németu, M. A K6zponti folydirat cinjegyzék kérdései: 
on the problems of union lists of periodicals. 
Budapest, Az Orsz4gos K6nyvtdrigyi Tandcs és a 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia K6nyvtdranak, 
1959. 44 p. 025.35 
Sayers, W. C. B. A manual of classification for librarians 
and bibliographers. 3rd ed. rev. London, Grafton, 
1959. xviii, 346 p. 025.4 
NotrinGHAMsHiRE. County Councit. Report of the 
Organisation and Methods unit on the Drama 
section of the County Library. 1959. [2], 4 ae 
GALLo, F. Termiti. Trieste, Moderna, 1959. 60 p. 025.8 
Guarnieri, A. C. Notas sébre o problema de méfo nos 
livros. Universidade de Sao Paulo, Escola Politécnica, 
1958. [6[, 34, [4] p. 025.8 
Burcuer, R. F. C. The reference and research divisions 
of the House of Commons Library. (/n Parliamentary 
Affairs Vol. Ill, No. 3, Summer, 1955. London, 
Hansard Society, 1955, 388-395 p.) 026.32842 
U.S. NatTIONAL Science FouNDATION. OFFICE OF 
Scrmntiric INFORMATION. Current research and 
development in scientific documentation. No. 4. 
Washington, D.C., 1959. viii, 85 p. 026.5 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
Wevrare. Orrice or Epucation. A directory of 
3,660 16 mm. film libraries. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1958. x, 236 p. 026.7914 
ApEeLatpe. Pusiic Liprary of SourH AUSTRALIA. Report 
by the principal librarian G. H. Pitt on a visit 
to the libraries of Great Britain and the United 
States. 1948. [1], 59 1. 027.042 
Die Deutsche Biicherei Leipzig: ein Wegweiser fiir ihre 
Besucher und ein Hilfsmittel zu ihre 
Leipzig, Deutsche Biicherei, 1957. 41 p. 027.043 





Vensip ‘Gclnude’ ¢ ddla' Vaan’ Gaeneen 
131 p. 027.0436825 
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Inpta. Ministry or Epucation. Report of advisory 
committee for libraries. New Dethi, 1959. i, 


American library annual and book trade almanac 1959; 
edited by Wyllis E. Wright. New York, R. R. 
Bowker, 1958. vii, 311 p, 027.073 

Poiskis Towarzystwo NAUKOWE Na Oscz v2nie. 


Renpat, V. Day's Library. London, 1937. 7 p. 
Hucmovist, B. Det levande biblioteket: en bok far 
biblioteksfolk. Lund, Bibliotekstjinst, 1958. pete 
4 
Liprary Association. Statistics of public (rate supported) 
libraries in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
1957-1958. London, 1959. 33 p. 027.442 
Comnen, L. Die lage der Londoner public libraries nach 
dem kriege. 195-?, 20-43 p. 027.4421 
Coventry. Pustic Lisraries. New central library. 1959. 
141. 027.44248 
Hampuro. Staats-UND UniversiTATs-BiptioTHex. Der 
Wiederaufbau der Staats- und Universititsbiblio- 
thek, Hamburg. 1949. 30 p. 027.443515 
Der Wiederaufbau der Staats-und 
Universitats-Bibliothek, Hamburg. 5 bis 6. Jahres- 
bericht umfassend die Jahre 1949/50 und 1950/51. 
1952. 43 p. 027.443515 
Devurscnen Bisuiornex, FRANKFURT AM Mar. Biblio- 
graphie und Buchhandel. Frankfurt am Main, 
Bérsenverein des Deutschen Buchhandels, 1959. 
242 p. 027.44358 
Learnep, W. S. The American public library and the 
diffusion of knowledge. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1924. vii, 88 p. 027.473 
McMuttien, H. The founding of social and public 
libraries in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois through 1850. 
Urbana, University of Hlinois Library School, 1958. 
18 p 027.4771 
inate’ “Mrs. B. L. Co-operative centralized processing: 
a report of the establishment and first year of 
operation of the Southwest Missouri Library Service, 
Inc. Chicago, American Library Association, 1959. 
ix, 98 p. 027.47787 
Hunoary. OrszAcos Szécuényt KoOnyvtra, BUDAPEST. 
Az Orszigos Széchényi K6nyvtaér évkdnyve, 1957. 
1958. 402 p. 027.54391 
Fava, D. I! transporto ¢ la’ sistemazione della Biblioteca 
Nacionale Centrale di Firenze nella nuova sede 
(Luglio-Ottobre 1935—XIII): relazione a S.E. il 
Ministro della Educazione Nazionale. 2nd ed. 
Firenze, Tipografia “Il Cenacolo” 1937. 80 p. 
027.5455 
Guerrieri, G. Ripresa e¢ ampliamento della “Biblioteca 
Nazionale’ nel dopoguerra. Napoli, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, 1948. 31 p. 027.5457 
Leon Freyre, E. P. pe. Guia del lector en la Biblioteca 
Nacional: historia, organizacién, fondos. 2nd ed. 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 1949.96 p. 027.546 
DsutscHe BOCHEREIVERBAND. Statistik der Offentlichen 

(kommunalen) Jugendbiichereien der 


republik Deutschland 1957/58: Berlin, 1959. 92 p. 
027.625 


Suepiock, M. L. The art of story-telling. 3rd ed. rev. 
London, Constable & Co. Ltd., 1951. xxi, 290 p. 
027.62515 
Parrorp, J. H. P. Address to meeting of Convocation on 
10 January, 1959: The University Library, Uni- 
versity of London, 1959. 14 p. 027.7421 

(To be continued) 
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Powe. (LAWRENCE CLARK). A passion for books. 
1959. 249 pp. (Constable, 21s.) 


Dr. Powell will be remembered by many 
British librarians for the evocative Annual 
Lecture he gave at our annual conference in 
Harrogate in 1957. I say “evocative” because it 
struck me at the time, and it strikes me still, that 
here was a lecture that will live in the memory, 
for Dr. Powell’s words gain a stronger meaning 
each time they are read or called to mind. 

That annual lecture is reprinted here, one of 
nineteen essays and lectures on bookmanship 
offered by this great bookman who is also 
librarian of the University of California. Of the 
theme of these pieces there can be no doubt: 
from beginning to end, and in the middle as well, 
Dr. Powell’s subject is books. But if you imagine 
this leads to futile repetition, perish the thought! 
For this man can write, and he advances his 
theme with a clever variety which urges you to 
read on. In one piece we find him book-buying 
in London—carrying off our treasures before 
our very eyes; in another he is discussing the 
relationship between bookselling and librarian- 
ship; then he is to be found writing on library 
schools or, as in the essay titled “Bookman in 
seven-league boots”, describing in a most 
entertaining fashion some of the travels he has 
made as an ambassador for books and libraries. 

And all the time his faith shines through. 
Books, people, libraries—these are the important 
things in Dr. Powell's life, and he never tires of 
urging librarians to remember their commitment 
to books. An unpopular theme perhaps, in this 
age of technology and gadgets, but one that needs 
re-stating over and over again, and many 
librarians will be grateful to Dr. Powell for the 
emphatic way in which he reminds us of his 
credo. 

You might ask—does Dr. Powell widen the 
gulf which already exists between the bookman 
and the administrator? Most certainly he does 
not, cab eda antes angers sy gitd aainges 
say about administration and it is perhaps the 
administrator who, if he reads these essays with 
his eyes open, stands to gain most from this book. 

But it would be wrong to suggest that this is a 
book for librarians only. On the contrary it will 
appeal to booksellers, publishers, book-collectors, 
journalists and to general readers too. For that 
reason, it should be added not only to staff 
libraries but to general collections as well. 


K. C. HARRISON 
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Bence (R. C.), ed. Notes for tutors: First Pro- 
fessional Examinations. (Standing Com- 
mittee on Education for Librarianship). 
1959. 20 pp. (London and Home Counties 
Branch, 2s. 6d.) 

A course in preparation for the First Pro- 
fessional Examination is the first introduction 
the new entrant receives to his chosen profession. 
He will have viewed it so far within the confines 
of a single library, or system of libraries. A course 
based on these notes will greatly widen his 
horizons. 

In this pamphlet a sensible general survey of 
methods of teaching librarianship leads to a 
general survey of the problems of teaching for 
the First Professional Examination, and so to a 
paper-by-paper treatment of problems. A sample 
course of 24 lectures, with some interesting notes 
on the approach to the course, concludes the 
pamphlet. 

The methods outlined here induct the student 
into general librarianship, not into public (or any 
other variant) of it. The fuller treatment of papers 
3 and 4 will be welcomed by many, some of whom 
may be teaching at the higher level of the 
Registration Examination. It is, however, the 
analytical approach of this pamphlet which is its 
most striking feature. One feels that it is the 
product of teachers who have assimilated the facts 
they have acquired, and have thereby been able 
to present them freshiy and in an integrated 
manner. In the past, too many courses have been 
mere descriptions of things done or seen. These 
twenty pages could create a minor revolution in 
teaching librarianship in some of our part-time 
classes, and could raise the standard of prepar- 
ation for the First Professional Examination very 
considerably. 

Many tutors are going to be grateful to the 
editor and his contributors, who have so 
generously put their own hard experiences at the 
disposai of tutors everywhere. Copies are 
obtainable from Branch Publications Officer, 
Central Library, Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey. 
B. I. PALMER 


REFERENCE, SPECIAL AND 

SECTION 

ANNUAL ELECTION 

The following were nominated as Officers and Com- 

mittee for 1960; no other nominations having been 
received, they are automatically declared elected: 

Chairman: Dr. A. J. Walford; Vice-Chairman: K. A. 

Mallaber; Hon. Secretary: J. Roland Smith; Assistant 

Hon. Secretary: G. 1. Maughan; Hon. Treasurer: J. L. 

Howgego; Hon. Membership Officer: A. L. Smyth; Hon, 

Programme and Publication Officer: R. J. Roberts; 

Nationally Elected Members: Miss M. Exley, P. Colehan, 


INFORMATION 
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D. J. Foskett, E. Hargreaves, J. W. Marshall, F. R. 
Taylor, A. Thompson. 


NORTHERN BRANCH 
The Annual Meeting will be held in Durham early in 
February, 1960. Notices of motion must be received by 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss D. Thompson, F.L.A., Public 
Library, Wallsend, Northumberland, on or before 
Tuesday, 15th December, 1959. 


Appointments and Retirements 

Appison.—Mr. R. Addison, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Bircotes Branch, Notts. Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Coleshill Region, Warwickshire Co.L. 

Carrick.—Mrs. N. Carrick, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Ribbelton Branch, Preston P.L., has retired. 

Cuew.—Mr. J. K. Chew, A.L.A., Assistant Cataloguer, 
Preston P.L., to be Assistant Reference Librarian. 

Garpner.—Mr. J. L. Gardner, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Passaic, NJ., to be 
Librarian, Sports Illustrated Library, Time Inc., New 


York, 
Gianvitte,—Mr. V. J. Glanville, A.L.A., Sub- - 
Tropical 


Librarian, London School of Hygiene and 
Medicine, to be Librarian. 

Harmer.——Mr. H. R. H. Harmer, A.L.A., Cataloguer, 
West Sussex Co.L., to be Librarian in charge of Reference 
and Lending Section, W. Sussex Co.L. 

Hayier.—-Mr. W, E. F. Hayler, Assistant, Bromley 
P.L., to be Lending Librarian. 

Hickunc.—Miss J, Hickling, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, 
Henry Watson Music Library, Manchester P.L., to be 
Librarian, Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 

Hovucuton,.—Mr, D. J. Houghton, Assistant, Isling- 
ton P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Battersea P.L. 

Hupete.—Mrs. M. M. Hubble, A.L.A. (née Gill), 
Branch Librarian, Nottingham P.L., to be Senior 
Assistant, Oxford P.L. 

Ittes.—Mr. A. J. Illes, M.A., A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Birmingham P.L., to be Assistant Under-Librarian, 
Cambridge Univ.L. 

Jounson.-—-Miss M. Johnson, M.A., F.L.A., Assistant, 
Durham Univ.L., to be Assistant, Durham Cathedral L. 

Jones.—Mr. W. J. Jones, A.L.A., Chief Assistant, 
Breconshire Co.L., to be Librarian, Llandaff Technical 
College. 

KooyMans,—Miss J, Kooymans, Assistant Librarian, 
Dept. of Zoology, Balfour L., Cambridge, to be Librarian , 
Bureau of Animal Population Studies, Oxford. 

LaMB.——-Miss M. A. Lamb, Assistant, Glasgow P.L., 
to be Assistant, University of Glasgow L. 

LANGTON.——-Mr. B. Langton, A.L.A., Deputy Libra- 
rian-Information Officer, Hawker-Siddeley Nuclear 
Power Co., to be Assistant-in-charge, Scientific and 
Technical Library, Burnley P.L. 

LATHAM.—Mrs. V. M. Latham, F.L.A., Chief Assis- 
tant, Southport P.L., to be Deputy Borough Librarian. 

LAwrence.—Miss V. S. Lawrence, Librarian, Society 
of Genealogists, to be Assistant Information Officer, 
London Press Exchange. 

Lawson.-—Mr, R. R. Lawson, F.L.A., County Libra- 
rian of Worcestershire, to be County Librarian of Hamp- 
shire. 

Lea.—Mr. J. Lea, A.L.A., Second Assistant, Technical 
Library, Birmingham P.L., to be Librarian, U.K. Atomic 
Energy Authority, Chapelcross Works, Annan, Dumfries- 
shire. 

Ler.—Mr. J. D. Lee, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Bradford P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Sheffield P.L, 
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Lewts.—Miss M. J. Lewis, A.L.A., Librarian, Gowers 
Memorial L., National Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 
to be on leave of absence for one year to work as 
Librarian in the Hospitals Div., Cleveland P.L., U.S.A. 

Lorrus.—Miss P. Loftus, Assistant Children’s 
Librarian, Preston P.L., to be Librarian, Ribbleton 
Branch. 

Lowt.—Miss J. M. Lowe, Assistant, Wolverh 
P.L., to be Assistant, Coleshill Regional L., Warwick- 
shire Co.L. 


McApam.—Mr. E. J. McAdam, Assistant, I.C.1. 
Metals Div., Witton, to be Librarian, Aircraft Research 
Assoc. Ltd. 


Macrast.—Mrs, BE. R. Macrae, Junior Assistant, 
Willesden P.L., to be Junior Assistant, Padding ton P.L. 

Mapitt.—Miss E. K. C. Madill, B.A., County 
Organizer of School Libs., Londonderry Co.L., to be 
Assistant, Queen’s Univ.L., Belfast. 

Mappocx.—Mrs. $8. M. Maddock, B.A., A.L.A. (ade 
Thompson), Assistant Librarian, Birmingham College of 
Art, to be School Librarian, Gordon School for Girls, 
Gravesend. 

Mappocks.—Miss E. B. Maddocks, A.L.A., 
Cataloguer, Reigate District, Surrey Co.L., to be 
Branch Librarian, Tudor Drive Branch, Kingston-upon- 
Thames P.L. 

Macutme.—Miss C. B. Maguire, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Commercial and Technical Library, Newcastie upon 
Tyne P.L., to be Librarian-in-charge. 

McDona_p.—Miss J. F. McDonald, A.L.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Moray House Training Coll., Edinburgh, 
to be Librarian, United States Air Force Base, Kirk- 
newton, Scotland. 

McMaster.— Miss A. A. McMaster, Branch Librarian, 
Birmingham P.L., to retire. 

Mipo.ey.—Miss M. J. Midgley, Assistant, Salford 
P.L., to be Keswick District Librarian, Cumberland Co.L. 

Moornead.— Miss P. J. Moorhead, Assistant, New- 
castle upon Tyne P.L., to be Saxondale Hospital Libra- 


rian, Notts Co.L. 

Morris.—Miss K. M. Morris, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Enfield P.L., to be Librarian-in-charge of the 
Mobile Library, Cheshunt P.L. 

Netson.—Mr. G. Nelson, B.A., Assistant Caialoguer, 
British National Bibliography, to be Assistant Librarian, 
North-East Essex Technical College and Schoo! of Art, 
Colchester. 

New.-——Mr. P. G. New, F.L.A., Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Richard Thomas & Baldwins Ltd., to be 
Assistant Lecturer, Department of Librarianship, N.W. 

D. D. Nichols, 


Polytechnic. 

NICHOLS.—Mr. F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian of Stockport, to retire. 

OLoGcunpupu.— Mr. V. Ologundudu, A.L.A., Medical 


Librarian, Central Medical L., Yaba, Nigeria, has 
resigned. 
Osporne.—Miss E. M. Osborne, M.A., A.L.A., 


Senior Assistant, in charge of School Libraries, Ren- 
frewshire Co.L., to take up an Interne appointment 
at Toronto P.L., Canada. 

Parxer.—Mr. F. N. Parker, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Bolton P.L., to be Assistant Cataloguer, Preston P.L. 

Parxer.—Miss J, Parker, Senior Assistant, likley 
P.L., to be Librarian, St. Crispin Hospital, Northampton. 

PASSMAN.——Miss E. Passman, Children’s Librarian, 
Epsom and Ewell District, Surrey Co.L., to be Assistant 
Librarian, Whitley Bay P.L. 

Perera.-Mr. D. J. B. Perera, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Colombo, Ceylon, to be Branch Librarian, Nigerian 
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College of Arts, Science and Technology, Enugu Branch, 
Nigeria. 


Prerry.—-Miss M. B. Perry, Branch Librarian, Bridport, 
Dorset Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, Cataloguing 
Section, Herts. Co.L. 

Piutino.—-Mrs. H. Pilling, A.L.A., Assistant Libra- 
rian, Burnley P.L., to be Deputy Librarian-in-charge, 

amsbottom i Lanes. Co.L. 

Pinder, Assistant, Spenborough 
PL. 


Piumpe.—Mr. W.J. Plumbe, F.L.A., College Librarian, 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology, 
Zaria, Nigeria, to be Librarian, University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Pococx.—Mr. J. D. s. Pocock, A.L.A., to be Senior 
Assistant, Paddington P.L. 

Prerreyouns.—Mr. L. G. Prettejohns, A.L.A., First 
Assistant, Southwark P.L., to be Librarian-in-charge, 
Old Kent Road District L., Southwark P.L. 

Procter.—Miss M. Procter, F.L.A., Regional Libra- 
rian, Notts Co.L., to resign. 

UINN.—Mr. M. Quinn, LL.B., A.K.C., Librarian, 
S. Berks Mobile L., Berks Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Weston-super-Mare P.L. 

Rapcuitrre.—Miss G. Radcliffe, or Crompton 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Chadderton P 

Roserts.—Mrs. M. M. Roberts, row Branch 
Librarian, Durham Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Bucks. Co.L. 

Ropserts.—Miss S. M. Roberts, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Central Lending Dept., Walthamstow P.L., 
to be Branch Librarian, Woodingdean Branch, Brighton 
P.L. 

Samupio.—Mrs. J. Samudio, Chief Assistant, B.B.C. 
Reference Library, to be Librarian, Catholic Central 
Library. 

Scotson.—Miss E. D. Scotson, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant Librarian in charge of Reference and Requests 
Dept., N. Riding Co.L., to be Senior Assistant Librarian, 
Okanagan Regional L., British Columbia, Canada. 

SeaGroatt.—Mr. E. H. Seagroatt, F.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Liverpool P.L., to be Assistant-in-charge of 
Special Collections, Liverpool P.L. 

Suaw.—-Mr. W. B. Shaw, A.L.A., Senior Technical 
Assistant, Rochdale P.L., to be Children's Librarian, 
Horwich Region, Lancs. Co.L. 

SuHetpon.—Mr. P. Sheldon, B.A., F.L.A., Senior 
Cataloguer, Nottingham Univ.L., to be Sub-Librarian, 
Hull University. 

S.eiontTHoLm.—Mr. M. T. Sleightholm, A.L.A., 
A.LL., Branch Librarian, Burley Branch, Leeds P.L., to 
be Law Librarian. 

Smart.—Mr. R. N. Smart, M.A., Assistant Librarian, 
Aberdeen Univ.L., to be Cataloguer of Manuscripts/ 
Assistant Archivist, St. Andrews Univ.L. 

Smira.—Mr. G. E. Smith, F.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Hertfordshire Co.L., to be Deputy County Librarian, 
Hampshire Co.L 

Smrru.— Mrs. J. M. Smith (née Saynor), Cataloguer, 
iecchantihieg Co.L., has resigned. 

Smiru.—Mr. R. E. G. Smith, F.L.A., 7 raged 
Librarian, — P.L., to be Borough Librarian 

Spencer.—Mr. W. a A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Droylsden Area, to be Deputy Librarian-in-charge, 
Droylsden Area, Lancs. Co.L. 

Sracty.—Mr. R. W. Stacey, A.L.A., Assistant 
Preston P.L., to be Deputy 

Rhodesia. 


PL. S. 
4 Assistant, Liandudno 
P.L., to be Assistant, Croydon P.L. 
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StTarx.—Mr. H. P. Stark, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Willesden P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Worthing P.L. 

Stevenson.—Miss M. E. L. Stevenson, Assistant, 
Coates Bros. Ltd. Library, to be Assistant, Institution 
of Electrical Engineers L. 

Stusss.—-Mrs. D. Stubbs (née Chard), Assistant, 
British Library of Political and Economic Science, to be 
Research Librarian, Messrs. Ault & Wiborg Ltd. 

Surtron.—Miss EB. Sutton, F.L.A:, Branch Librarian, 
Devizes Branch, Wilts. Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Wymondham Branch, Norfolk Co.L. 

SweeTMan.—Dr. J. E. Sweetman, B.A., Senior 
Assistant Librarian, Leicester Colleges of Art and 
Technology, to be Curator of the Print Room and 
Art L., Leeds City Art Gallery. 

Symons.—Mr. A. C. Symons, B.A., A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Grove Hill Branch, Middlesbrough P.L., to 
be Branch Librarian, Liverpool P.L. 

Tarsuck.—Miss J. Tarbuck, Assistant, 
P.L., to be Chief Librarian’s Secretary. 

Tayior,.—Mrs. E. BE. Taylor, A.L.A., Chief Cataloguer, 
West Ham P.L., to be Reference Librarian, West Ham 
P.L. 

TaYLor.—Mr. L. J. Taylor, B.A., Assistant, Bromley 
P.L., to be Reference Librarian. 

Taytor.—Miss M. EB. Taylor, A.L.A., Senior Assis- 
tant, Sale P.L., to be Librarian-in-charge, Worsley Area, 
Lancs. Co.L. 

THompson.—Mr. G. I. Thompson, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Central Lending L., Birmingham P.L., to be 
Librarian, Spring Hill Branch, Birmingham P.L. 

TxHompson.—Mr. R. E. Thompson, Assistant, Finsbury 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Swindon P.L. 

Trower.—Mr. G. E. Trower, F.L.A., Chief Assistant, 
West Suffolk Co.L., to be County Librarian. 

Tucx.—Miss N. Tack, A.L.A., Sub-Librarian, Moss 
Side District, Manchester P.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Wilts. Co.L. 

Twetis.— Miss M. Twells, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Northcote Road Library, Battersea P.L., to be Assistant 
Reference Librarian. 

Twiccer.—Mr. C. S. Twigge, B.A., A.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Birmingham College of Technology, to be 
Librarian, Wednesbury Co. Commercial College, Staffs. 

Wa cxer.-—Miss D. E. Walker, F.L.A., Deputy Libra- 
rian, Malvern P.L.., to be Assistant Librarian, Common- 
wealth National L., Canberra, Australia. 

Waier.—Mr. K. P. Waller, Branch Librarian, 
Kingsbury Branch, Middlesex Co.L., to be Librarian, 
Institute of Petroleum. 

WartTson.-—Miss C. Watson, Assistant, Aberdeen P.L., 
to be Assistant, Holborn P.L. 

Watson.—Mr. W. M. Watson, F.L.A., Librarian, 
Commercial and Technical Library, Neweastle upon 
Tyne P.L., to be Assistant Lecturer, Newcastle upon 
Tyne School of Librarianship. 

Wurraker..-Mr. M. J. P. Whitaker, Assistant, 
Somerset Co.L., to be Travelling Librarian, Bedfordshire 
Co.L. 

Wuirexnouse.—Mr. B. J. Whitehouse, Library Assis- 
tant, Birmingham University, to be Assistant Librarian, 
City of Birmingham College of Arts and Crafts. 

Wuirraker.—Mrs. H.. Whittaker, A.L.A., now in 
Desmoines, Iowa, has resigned from active library work. 

WiiuraMs.—Mr. A. S. Williams, A.L.A., Assistant 
Reference Librarian, Stoke Newington P.L., to be 
Assistant Cataloguer, Paddington P.L. 

WiiuaMs.-—Miss F. H. B. Williams, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, Bedford College, to be Chief Assistant, 
Malvern P.L. 
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Smith’s Library Sales Department 
is helping many librarians to get the 
very best out of a modest budget. 


We can always offer you a wide 
range of ex-library fiction in good 
second-hand condition at bargain 
prices from 4/6 a copy. is 
supplied in its original coloured 
jacket, protected by a oa trans- 
parent plastic sleeve—just what you 
want from time to time to freshen 
up your hardest-used stock. 

Lists of newly available titles are 
circulated every month, and our 
representatives will be pleased to 
call with specimen volumes and a 
large selection of wrappers. Visitors 
to London will be cordially wel- 
comed from Monday to Friday at 


STRAND HOUSE - LONDON - W.C.2 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
Telephone HOLborn 4343 
” 





REBOUND BOOKS—in strong 
library binding—are avaiable at 
prices from 7/- a copy. 
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Wison.—Mr. R. Wilson, A.L.A., Senior Assistant 
Librarian, Weston-super-Mare P.L., to be Borough 
Librarian, Dukinfield P.L. 

Winck.es.—Miss M. J. Winckles, Assistant, Wembley 
Branch, Middx. Co.L., to be Library Assistant, B.B.C. 
Television Reference Library. 

Winpvie.—Miss D. N. Windle, Assistant, Plymouth 
P.L., to be Assistant, Cardiff P.L. 

WirHneLt.—Miss B. C. Withnell, Assistant, Leyland 
Branch, Lancs, Co.L., to be Senior Assistant, Children’s 
Dept., Hackney P.L. 


Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


BRITISH COUNCIL 

The British Council requires cight Liprarians in 
connection with measures to increase the use of British 
books overseas. Current vacancies are in Cyprus, 
Malaya, Israel, Lebanon, Sudan, Thailand «and in 
London (Two). Appointments (overseas in Grade F or 
Grade G; London, Grade G) will be on contract for 
two years, renewable, and may lead to career service, 
with the opportunity to transfer to other countries. 
Superannuation scheme, with arrangements for transfer 
or maintenance of existing superannuation rights. 

For Grade F candidates must have A.L.A. (or 
equivalent) and substantial library experience; for 
Grade G candidates must have passed or be preparing 
for L.A. Registration examination (or equivalent). 
Graduates preferred. 

Salaries (men): Grade F, £1,150-1,330; Grade G, up 
to £675 at age 25 or over, rising to £1,085. When overseas, 
also: oversea allowance (varying according to country: 
Married £645-1,295: Single £500-810); free furnished 
accommodation, children’s allowances at post (£125-195 
for first child) or home education allowances (£59-200); 
medical attention; passages (also for family, and for 
home leave normally every second year). 

Further particulars and application form from 
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Director, Recruitment Department, British Council, 
65 Davies Street, London, W.1. (Quote F5(59).) Closing 
date 27th November. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 

Applications are mes from graduates for post of 
Cuter CATALOGUER in the Liprary. Appointment to 
commence as soon as possible. Duties include responsi- 


Training School. Salary scale: Sub-Librarian (Grade I): 
£1,400 x £50—£1,650 p.a. Passages paid for appointee, 
wife and 5 children under 11 years, on appointment, 
overseas leave and termination. Children’s, car and 
outfit allowances. F.S.S.U. Part-furnished accommoda- 
tion at rent not exceeding 7-7 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (6 copies), narning 3 referees, 
by 30th November, 1959, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINERS 

The following vacancies exist, or will arise in the near 
future. 

First PRroressionAL EXAMINATION, Papers 3 and 4, 
Assistant Examiner. 

REGISTRATION EXAMINATION, Group A (i) (Classification). 
Assistant Examiner. 

FINAL EXAMINATION, Part 3 (Literature and Librarianship 
of Special Subjects). 

(a) (iv) English and American literature, 1780-1900. 

(d) Ist paper. General Science. 

(d) 2nd paper. (ii) Chemistry and Chemical Technology 

Part 4 (b). Library work with Young People. 

Applications for these examinerships are invited. 
These should give an account of the background and 
experience of the applicant (including any lecturing or 
tutoring experience in any subject), and give the names 
of two referees. Examiners are required to give an 
undertaking that during the period of their service they 
wil! not give tuition, either orally or by correspondence, 
for the examination in which they mark. 

Applications should be sent to the Secretary, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by Ist December, 
1959, 

(Continued on advert. page vi) 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication (Tel. Eus. 5856 ext. 9) 

















FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN BOOKS 


QUALITY AMERICAN PAPERBACKS 
IN PLASTICISED HARD COVERS 


DELL - IMAGE . ANCHOR - BEACON 
VIKING + MERIDIAN + ANN ARBOR 
SAGAMORE PRESS - UNIVERSAL PRESS 


Send for list 


45 NEAL STREET 





LONDON - WC2 TELEPHONE: COVENT GARDEN 11 








PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE SECOND 
UNITED 
NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
ON THE 
PEACEFUL 
USES OF 
ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Geneva, September 1958 


ENGLISH EpITION — 33 Volumes 


NOW AVAILABLE 


@ 


Abridged French and Spanish editions (13 
volumes each) now in preparation 


For further information consult your bookstore or: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sales Section (Atomic Energy) 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Brochures available on request 





volume 
1 Progress in Atomic Energy, 525 pages 
33 Index of the Proceedings 


NUCLEAR MATERIALS 
2 Survey of Raw Material Resources, 846 pages 
3 Processing of Raw Materials, 612 pages 
4 Production of Nuclear Materials and Isotopes, 
644 pages 
5 Properties of Reactor Materials, 627 pages 


REACTORS 

6 Basic Metallurgy and Fabrication of Fuels, 
720 pages 

7 Reactor Technology, 858 pages 

8 Nuclear Power Plants, Part I, 584 pages 

9 Nuclear Power Plants, Part II 

10 Research Reactors, 548 pages 

11 Reactor Safety and Control, 608 pages 

12 Reactor Physics, 774 pages 

13 Reactor Physics and Economics 


PHYSICS 
14 Nuclear Physics and Instrumentation, 
492 pages 


15 Physics in Nuclear Energy, 476 pages 
16 Nuclear Data and Reactor Theory, 744 pages 
30 Fundamental Physics, 342 pages 


CHEMISTRY 
17 Processing Irradiated Fuels and Radioactive 
Materials, 709 pages 
Aspects 


18 Waste Treatment and 
of Atomic Energy, 624 pages 

19 The Use of Isotopes: Industrial Uses, 366 pages 

20 Isotopes in Research, 296 pages 


28 Basic Chemistry in Nuclear Energy, 686 pages 
29 Chemical Effects of Radiation, 475 pages 


BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
21 Health and Safety: Dosimetry and Standards, 
249 pages 


22 Biological Effects of Radiation, 552 pages 
23 in Radiological Protection, 
a 


24 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part I, 308 pages 

25 Isotopes in Biochemistry and Physiology, 
Part Il, 312 pages 

26 Isotopes in Medicine, 460 pages 

27 Isotopes in Agriculture 

CONTROLLED FUSION 

31 Theoretical and Experimental Aspects of 
Fusion, 390 pages 

32 Controlled Fusion Devices, 462 pages 

Vv 
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Appointments Vacant 
(continued from page 316) 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Applications are invited for the post of AssIsTANT 
LipRARIAN in the Philosophical Library, Cambridge. 
Candidates should possess a university degree, preferably 
though 


in modern languages, applicants with a science 
degree will be considered. They should also have library 
experience. Professional qualification in librarianship is 
desirable. Salary in the scale £700—£1,100. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications, giving the names of two referees, should be 
sent to the Secretary, Philosophical Library Committee, 
Free School Lene, Cambridge. Envelopes should be 
marked ‘Applications’. Closing date 23rd November, 
1959. 
Tender 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 
Tenders invited for rebinding 20,000 books, and for 
supplying 80,000 P.V.C. protective book-jackets and 
500,000 bookcards, 1960-61. Details and specifications 
obtainable from County Librarian, 24 Old Elvet, 

Durham. Closing date 11th December, 1959. 


U.S.A.—Exchange Offer 


Miss Mary H. Bassett, Librarian of Lynchburg 
College, Virginia, wishes to exchange her post for a 
year with a British Librarian in a similar position in 
U.K. Lynchburg College is a four-year co-educational, 
liberal arts college with approximately 750 students. 
The library has 41,000 vols. and a book fund (including 
binding) of $7,600 p.a. There are two professional 
librarians, a full-time secretary and ten part-time student 
assistants. Hours of duty are 37} per week, with 4 weeks 
vacation in summer in addition to one week at 
Christmas. Members interested in this exchange may 
obtain full particulars by writing direct to Miss Bassett 
at Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Correspondence Tuition 
Correspondence tuition for L.A. First Professional 
Examination and Registration D (vii) English Literature, 
2nd period, can be given by experienced tutor. Apply 
Mrs. S. Lumby, F.L.A., 40 Park Place, Cheltenham. 


Harkness Fellowships 
Fellowships for advanced study and travel in the United 
States for 1960 are announced by the Harkness Fellow- 
ships of the Commonwealth Fund. Full particulars are 
available from The Warden of Harkness House, 38 
Upper Brook Street, London, W.1, and applications 
must be returned before Ist December, 1959. 


Wanted 
Foreign Stamps Collections or accumulations priced 
and purchased at highest price. Send to John Lister Ltd., 
186 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Copies of Somebody else and All over again, by Ruby 
M. Ayres. Replies to Production Manager, Hodder 
& Stoughton Ltd., St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


Country Life: 1947: vols. 101, 102; 1949: vols. 105, 
106; 1950: vols. 107, 108. Replies to Borough Librarian, 
St. Pancras P.L., Town Hall, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


MOBILE 
DOUBLE SIDED 


BULLETIN BOARD 


on castors. Panel Cork Faced on both Sides 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
by B.Serota Ltd 


Contractors to H.M. Government 
and to Municipal Authorities 


57 Downham Read, Kingsland Road, London, N.! 
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We offer Librarians that rare 
combination : 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
* * * 
A New Special Subject List 
JAPAN SINCE 1945 


Compiled by A. J. Bontorr ® Intelligent service 
16 pp. 2s. 6d. 


® Speedy delivery 


* A really good current 


A brief guide to some of the more readily- and basic stock 
available literature in English on Japan 
since the Second World War 











SIMMONDS 


Booksellers 


CRAMER’S FOR MUSIC | 16 Fleet Street 


London, E.C.4 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING SERVICE PROVIDED ‘ , phone: FLEET STREET 3907 
139? NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 














ESSENTIAL FOR YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1959/60 Edition 


EDUCATION COMMITTEES 
YEAR BOOK 


Completely Revised Many New Features 
INCLUDES 


List of all maintained Secondary Schools in United Kingdom 
A much enlarged section on Technical, Further and Adult Education 
Extended sections on Educational and Allied Associations 
Ministry of Education Officers and all usual features 
All Schools in England and Wales in the 
Ministry of Education Direct Grant List 


ORDER NOW 32s. (including postage) 
COUNCILS & EDUCATION PRESS LTD., 10 Queen Anne St., London, W.1 






































CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 
BATH 


Bookbinders to the Library profession 


for over 80 years 


Pioneers of Library binding 
and originators of the celebrated patterned 


rexine “‘contemporary”’ style 


Our Quickseen periodical cases 


are in use all over the world, including 


“iron curtain’ countries 
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